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HER MAJESTY’S ‘THEATRE ASSOCIATION. 

WE recently announced that an association was in process 
of formation, under the above designation, for the purpose of 
placing the administration of Her Majesty’s Theatre on a 
stable and satisfactory financial footing, and of maintaining 
and extending the high reputation which it deservedly 
achieved under the able and enterprising management of Mr. 
Lumley. The ready response which the proposals of the as- 
sociation have received affords proof that its projectors have 
not miscalculated the public feeling on the subject, and that 
the scheme detailed in their prospectus is regarded with ap- 
proval in a commercial no less than in an artistic point of 
view. A large amount of business, we are told, is daily 
transacted in the shares of the new company ; and there can 
be no doubt that the originators of the association will obtain 
all the support and co-operation which are necessary to 
enable them to give the fullest effect to their enterprise. 





MR. PIERSON’S ORATORIO. 

Ovr attention has been directed to an article and a corres- 
pondent’s letter in the Norfolk Chronicle, signed ‘‘ Amateur,” 
of the date of—we have not had the date—in which the 
cudgels have been vigorously taken up for Mr. Pierson, and 
his new oratorio, Jerusalem, defended against all who have 
dared to lift voice and plume against it. Now, the article— 
inasmuch as it is merely an article defensive, exaggerated, 
one-sided, and illogical—is all very well; but the letter—in- 
asmuch as it is nothing at all, or simply, phrenetic—is not ‘all 
very well. Mr. Pierson has written an oratorio, and because 
Mr. Pierson’s oratorid has been critically, not sevérely; han- 
dled by the musical critic of the leading journal of Europe, 
the said critic, according to Mr. Pierson’s bottle-holder, 
has entered into a conspiracy against him, and has, so to 
speak, smashed him with thunder. Were we hypercritically 
bent at this moment, we might pause to inquire how one man 
could enter into a conspiracy, but as we have fiercer quarry 
to fly at, we would ask “‘ Amateur,” why, or for what purpose 
should’ the critic in the Times have entered into a conspiracy 
against the “ New Jerusalem ?” Why should he have been 
jealous of Mr. Pierson? For what purpose deny justice to 
his work, or endeavour to close every door against its success ? 
Can his imagination assign motive the most removed? Is it 
not more likely, @ priori, that Mr. Pierson’s defender and 
Mr. Pierson’s friends should have overrated Mr. Pierson’s 
composition, than that the critic in the Zimes should have 











departed from his “great office,” and by means indirect and un- 
warrantable to have attempted to crush the author? But the 
opinions of the critic of the Times have been corroborated by 
several of the metropolitan journals, among which, the 
Atheneum, Illustrated News, and Chronicle. Depend upon 
it, when the Atheneum comcides with the Times, there must 
be proof positive that both are right, and, if the writer in the 
Times have entered into a conspiracy, acknowledging such 
traitors as co-operators, there must be motives the most justi- 
fiable for the treason. 
The following is the article and letter alluded to :— 


We have already expressed an opinion on the merits and demerits 
of Jerusalem in our notice of the Festival last week ; it is there- 
fore unnecessary for us to repeat them ; indeed, we have little to 
add. We certainly cannot concur in those general terms of 
censure, and almost measureless condemnation indulged in by 
some of our metropolitan contemporaries. A pamphlet published 
immediately before the Festival, purporting to be an analysis of 
Mr. Pierson’s oratorio, in order that its object might be better 
understood by the public generally, seems to have been productive 
of hostile criticism. In this friendly analysis, and kind of narrative 
programme, it is now broadly insinuated that the eulogistic obser- 
vations which the pamphlet contains were introduced, if ae 
actually by, at any rate with the knowledge and concurrence © 
Mr. Pierson himself. On reading the book at the rehearsal, we 
felt that, whether with Mr. Pierson’s cognizance or not, 1ts publi- 
cation was very injudicious; that it was unfair, to Dr. erenay 8 
oratorio especially, to endeavour to attempt to increase the 
attendance at Jerusalem by such means—and that such ont 
courted and deserved reprobation at the hands of an impartia 
critic. But admitting all this, the real merits of the oratorio “1 
unaffected by it, and a feeling of annoyance or indignation at suc! 
an unworthy attempt, should not have carried away the writer m7 
feelings into a strain of wholesale vituperation. It is a great de 
too much to believe, that if the oratorio of Jerusalem were such a 
complicated mass of inanities and grandiloquent mysticism as @ 
portion of the London press describe it, Mr. Benedict would have 
undertaken to conduct it at the late Festival, and at its close 
publicly describe it as a “ work of great merit,” expressing @ 7 
that he might have the honour of conducting others from 
same hand: -And again, no packing by Mr. Pierson's friends could 
have induced an unfriendly or indifferent audience to express, con~ 
trary to general custom, the enthusiastic admiration we witnessed 
at its close. It has many defects in it, both structural and scientific, 
the more conspicuous of which, we briefly adverted to :im our 
notice last week, whilst others have occurred to us since; but 
when Jerusalem shall have been abridged of its inordinate length 
—shall have had the pruning knife applied to its. imcongruities 
and crudities, it will be found possessed of sufficient vitality to 
“live down” the hastily-written attacks which -it received on 
its first performance. b pee 

We have received several communications, in consequence of 
the notices which have appeared in the metropolitan journals, 
respecting the oratorio of Jerusalem, recently performed at our 
Festival. We feel that this is a subject on which we shouldallow 
those who dissent from such opinions, and the spirit in which they 
are written, an opportunity of expressing their views. With this 
object we have selected three communications, merely premising 
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that they are written by gentlemell whose Sou 
acquaintance with musical science entitles them to great respect. 

“Tn reflecting upon .the, circumstances connected with the 
great musical enitértainniént of last; Week id our city, we have 

en much struck “by eertait ovéurrences toré calvulated to 
afford us pain than gratification. We allude particularly, to the 
criticisms upon the oratorio composed by our countryman, Mr. 
Pierson ; which contrast strangely with the effect of the perform- 
ance of it upon avery large. and; attentive audience. We cannot 
observe such a contrast without seriously considering how it has 
happened, that such a difference as to the merits of the composer 
has arisen between the public press on the one hand, and some of 
the first musicians of the day, in conjufiction with a numerous and 
enlightened public, on the other.” 

A fotorious incongruity docs exist, and we would fain sift it 

to the bottom, and if possible render it some reasonable explana- 
tion, The London press (to say nothing of one of our provincial 
contemporaries, who does not award one single item of commenda- 
tion), are most of them opposed to the style of Mr. Pierson’s 
Joratorio ; they consider him an infringer of all received rules in 
musical composition ; most of them tax him with want of know- 
ledge in counterpoint; and some, we think without the slightest 
truthfulness, describe him as guilty of plagiarism. He is said to 
be “a very humble follower of the absurdities and eccentricities 
of Schumann and Wagner—an imitator.” ‘‘ He has borrowed the 
extravagance of Young Germany.” ‘The allusion to ‘“ Roberto,” 
* Cimaroso,” “ the Morris dance,” &c., are, in the eyes of all true 
musicians, without the least foundation, The directly opposite 
opinion of the London critics concerning certain portions of the 
work, the one praising what the other coudemis, prove that there 
is still wanting some standard of judgment suited to effect a sound 
and. correct appreciation of the new oratorio. In one respect, 
however, the London journals all agrée, namely, that Mr. Pierson 
isa musician of great genius, and that if he wotld cotiform to the 
* true and unchangeable principles. of art,” he might yet be an 
honour to his country. As to Mr. Pierson’s ignorance of counter- 
point, that question is at once settled by the fact of his having 
edited in German, and is now editing in English, the most abstruse 
work on thorough bass which at the present time exists; there 
ean be, therefore, no plea for-taxing him with want of knowledge ; 
the fact is, his peculiarities are things 


“Of temperament and. not: of art.” 


His knowledge enables him to play with what many, calling them. 
selves musicians, can with difficulty understand, and therefore, 
style incongruous ; but may we not add with Byron, that 


“Surely they’re sincerest, 
Who are strongly acted.on by what is nearest.” 


It may possibly be the lot of; Mr. Pierson, as it .was the lot of 
Byron, “ that weongs,and sufferings will be through life the main 
sourees of his inspiration; and, if so, we may yet enjoy, through 
persecution, some of the brightest gems of musical poetry. But 
there is something so un-English in the theory of persecution, that 
we would willingly receive works of less transcendant beauty at 
a less expense to the comfort and mental happiness of a. fellow 

_ Countryman’ The main point, however, has. yet to be discussed. 
* The oratorio of Jerusalem attracted avery large audience, engaged 
the attention of that.aidience during its, whole performance, and 
elicited afterwards, more rapturous exhibitions of applause and 
enthusiasm, than is hardly.ever, upon. any, cecasion, exhibited 
by.an English company... Why was this? Detractors say it 
_ Was owing to the personal efforts of a powerful party—to various 
preliminary performances of parts of the work, in order to rouse 
2 feeling in its fayour—to previous publication—to. a‘determina- 
‘tion, th to make it aneceed, whether it were worthy of success 
or not. ut we are not, ignorant of the working of these pre- 
liminaries;; the charm of the music. is the secret of its success, The 
previous partial and imperfect performance of portions of it, 
induced the Festival Committee to accept of it—the trial of it 





feasts if the awe teat ieee - 
getic endeavours ‘to’ become aequafited with produced so 
miek ‘pfutifieation’ to: themselves—the same motive excited our 
noble chorus ‘to master triumphantly the’ difficulties presented 
to them-—and “weeks ‘before the’ “Festival ‘eotiittenced; * there 
were many musical petsotis it? the’ town! dtd neighbourhood -éo 
persuaded ofthe pleasing ¢ffects of the music, that they longed 
for a perfect performance of it at the Festival. The character of 
the music, imperfeétly as it had been heard’ and‘understodd, was 
the attraction of the Festival, far more thaw any private:or party 
interest ; and when it ‘was there ‘heard; the fésult' was that: some 
of the best musicians in. the world ' applauded — that, including 
the baid’ and horus, nearly two thousand people listetéd to it 
for ,a period of, four hours and a. lialf,., without, displaying the 
slightest degree of impatience, and, after its conclusion, vociferated 
applause, And made'demonstratious of satisfaction ’anw délight, in 
a fashion fat nearer approachit'g to these of aw Italian ‘thai: of: fo 
English audience. The effeet produced by the oratorio, whatever 
may be its merits or demerits, was, undoubtedly grand—so touch- 
ing was the character of some parts of thé music, that nutiibers of 
the audience, afid many also of the band, could not refrain from 
tears; and it would be doing despite.to public feeling, were 
reviewers to attempt to detract from the merits of Mr. Pierson’s 
Jerusalem, 80 far as the priticipal object of music, namély the 
effectproduced upon an audience, is taken into consideration. 

We think the work may be shortened with advantage, and 
there may be errors capable of amendment—of these we scarcely 
profess to be able to judge; but there are; wé do not hesitate to 
say, so mahy beauties,in Jerusalem, that we hope to hear it again, 
and trust its author will reap a just reward for the talent he has 
displayed in the tréatment of a subject of such iiiportance and 
subliinity. 

(To the Editor of the Norfolk ‘Chroniéle.) 
Conspiracy AGAINST “ JERUSALEM.” 


Sir,—Great astonishment has been expressed by many persons 
who were present at ‘the splendid ‘performance of Mr. Pierson’s 
oratorio of Jerusalem, with the very extraordinary account in the 
Metropolitan Journal, in which “ our otvn correspondent” calls the 
oratorio a. failure/// and this absurdity is rapidly echoed from 
one paper to another, for a purpose best known to the writer. I 
would ask, where was the evidence of a failure? Those who were 
present at the performance may well inquite.’’ It céttainly seems 
to have failed in giving satisfaction to the reporter! § But what 
said the audience, consisting of 13840 persons, drawn Spm all parts 
of the kingdoin? Is their unprejudicéd judgment good for tiothing? 
Was their demonstration of delight with this beautiful coniposition 
proof of a failure?’ And when the composer was conducted amidst 
their applause into the orchestra, and again greeted by those who 
had so admirably performed his oratorio, and compliménted by 
Mr. Benedict, who. had so adwnirably eondicted: it, did that’ be- 
token. a failure? Perhaps some of your musical correspondents 
may beable to explain the motive for these mis-statements and 
abusive efiticisms, sent forth so industrioutly! “The reports in 
different journals being apparently tuned to the same pitch, create’'a 
suspicion that they are all “one conéern!” and we can only guess 
who are the partners in it. ondborsies: 

Everybody knows, that if thé metropolis theré ‘dre as’ iWany 
parties among musicians, as there ate among politicians; and it is 
not surprising, that a Reeser possessing the uncommion. talent 
and fine imdginaticn of Mr. Pierson, should ‘cheaté ‘great jealbusy 
—especially, among the writers. of Commoh-plice' ‘ballads’ and 
polkas, with common-place accompaniments; and it looks us if a 
conspiracy to knock down, Jerusalem had been concocted by them 
(their craft being in danger), and, t0°dn any Of Feporters the tori- 
mand was sent, in the words of the’ oratorio, “Go yé dp apo her 
walls and destroy!” Now, depend upon it, Mr. Editor, ‘they will 
not make “a full end?” and the public may again be delighted 
with a repetition of this composition. The Spriion of professional 
men of eminence (belonging to ho eligue) was, to tly ee: 
so fre uently expressed in admiration of, Jerusalem during the 
festival, that Mr. Pierson nééd ot Be Alarmed Idast ‘he should 
ultimately sustain injury from this attack, which was evidently 'a 
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premeditated one; he will, find that the masical public will judge 
for themselves; and: his compositions, will, be admired jin spite of 
unfair and untrue reports to the contrary, whether rom “ Our own 
correspondent,.’.or “ Our own, reporter!” Iwill conclude with 
echoing the opinion and the wish expressed by Mr. Benedict to the 
audience at the conclysion of the performance of this 6ratorio,~- 
after saying it was “a work with:a great deal of ‘merit,” he added, 
“J hope this work will lead to.others/by the. same hand "—he then 
expressed a wish, that he might, have.the pleasure of bringing them 
before the publics and, joining heartily,in,this wish, - 
Bi I remain, &e., , 
An AMATEUR. 


We have, perhaps, entered tov seriously and warmly upon 
this subject, which might have afforded ample room for dis- 
playing ‘the> particular ‘bent of our humour; but’ we -are 
willing, nay anxious, to do every justicé to Mr. Pierson, and 
while awarding him the praise of undoubted talent and great 
earnestness of purpose, we must agree ‘with ‘the Z'imes—who 
has entered into a conspiracy—and with the Jllustrated News 
and Atheneum, which have echoed the opinion of the Times, 
that Mr. Pierson has not produced the work of a master. 

To allow Mr. Pierson every chance of defending himself 
through his friends and admirers, we willingly publish from 
the same journal, another letter, to which we have nothing to 
object, except that it is evidently, written by a.very old gen- 
tleman :— 

(To the Editor of the Norfolk Chronicle.) 


Sir,—Notwithstanding the severe, and evidently prejudiced, 
remarks of a musical reviewer in the columns of the Mercury, of 
Saturday last, it is clear that the feeling of the audience, on the 
Thursday morning of the festival, was in favour of Mr. Piergon’s 
oratorio Jerusalem, As the performance proceeded, the tokens of 
satisfaction were unequivocal, and such as could not be mistaken 
by an habitue of the, festivals; while the burst of acclamation at 
the, close was as general and sincere as it was. undoubtedly) 
uniyersal, It is insulting to that vast assembly to insinuate that’ 
the demonstration proceeded from the efforts of 'a band of claquevti's 
or partizans; it was, on the contrary, as spontaneous as it was 
richly merited; for, with certain defects in the production (of 
which its extreme length appears. to be the most objectionable), | 
there has rarely been brought before the. public a connected 
subject in which there was so much to.admire, and to fasten upon 
the memory, 

It is a curious circumstance, that, notwithstanding the perpetual. 
whine about the dearth of English talent, and the backwardness 6f 
English artists in entering the musical arena, no sooner does ah) 
individual step forward to vindicate his native land from the 
reproach, than he is forthwith pooh-poohed abd cold-shouldered by 
his: own countrymen foremost of all; a course of proceeding not 
inducive of encouragement to others, or honourable to national self-. 
respect, And it is.alsoa lamentable faet, that whenever an amateur, 
embued with an.enthusiastic loye of his art, and well instructed in its! 
principles, brings his ideas before. the public in 4 tangible form, ‘the, 
strict professionalist is wont’to view them with suspicion, if not, 
with disdain, and it is not until they are forced, asit were, upon’ 
their notice, by the loud speaking of public Popes that he will! 
allow. them to possess wny merit. Not that these remarks apply’ 
to all the professionalists engaged at the late festival. .. By far the} 
larger proportionjof them had the eneroety,fa.fecognise at ofice,| 
in the mast ppentakteble manner, the sound talent evinced fi‘the! 
work.of the young aspirant, and few of them probably but would) 
be glad to take further ‘acquaintance with it; so that, notwith-| 
standing the dogmatieal censtire of the reviewer referred to, 
the Jerusalem of Mr. Pierson is-not likely to be consigned, as past) 
hope, to the tomb of all the Capulets. On the contrary, I am, bold! 
to predict for it an ultimate standing among the classi¢ productions 


The, writer of this has not the slightest personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Pierson, or with any of his immediate friends, but he is 
willing to record his own impressions of the new-oratorio, after a 
musical experietice of neatly forty years, and because he is atixious 
to see extended towards Mr. Pierson that privilege which English« 
thet justly gloryin. boisaiutets dt niepavebide 

So imuch for the “‘ New Jerusalem.” While’ upon “this 
subject, it may not be out of place to allude to two letters 
reéived last week, on the subject of Dr. Wesley's anthem. 
The one—written anon ymously—enclosed 4 testimonial from 
Henry J. Gauntlett, organist of the church of St. Olave, to 
Mr. Samuel Sebastian Wesley, of the cathedral, Hereford. 
As we have not the most -far-off notion why the testimonial 
was posted to us, or from whom. it comés, we’ forbenr from 
making any comments thereon, saving, that weare not Henry 
J. Gauntlett. Letter No. 2, informs us that Dr. Wesley;has 
been upbraidingus, and in no very delicate and elegantterms, 
jn some provincial paper, because our reporter happened not 
to be pleased with his anthem, It is not strange that a nian 
should be great in his own estimation, as iong as there re- 
main to him egotism and friends ; but it is, we take it, not of 
the best policy, for a public man like Dr. Wesley, to abuse 
the writer of a journal, who is supposed to give a conscién- 
tious opinion of his work, for not viewing that work’ in the 
same light as himself and his, admirers. We shall not feel any 
the worse for Dr.Wesley’s badinage, but, as modesty is an 
inevitable concomitant of talent, it would have been better 
had the learned composer remained silent. J 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Paris,—The entertainments at the Grand Opera, last week 
consisted of Robert the Devil, the Huguenots, and the Juif 
Errant. 

Rossini’s opera of Moise will be given ‘very shortly. There 

is a report that it will be represented on the same night as 
the new ballet in which Cerito sustains the principal part, 
and that the ballet will be represented first. . This has how- 
ever been contradicted. ; 
- ‘Mons: ‘Niedermeyer’s new opera is not yet inthe hands o 
the copyist. There is a report’ that it-has been found neces- 
sary to alter the libretto, and that, as yet, the dénoment has 
not been decided on. : 

Meyerbeer has not yet left Paris. He is engaged in the 
arrangement of his Struensée for the Conservatory. It is 
also. said that he is putting, the finishing hand to.gn opera in 
three acts, for the. Opéra Comique, and to another in five 
acts for the Grand Opera, besides meditating’a mew work for 
the Jtaliens, and one for the Théftre Lyrique. > ° 
‘Mademoiselle’ Plunket leaves the Grand Opéra for’a 'tittte. 


She is. engaged: at. the Imperial ‘Theatre, ‘at Pri¢ste ‘for the 
earnaval.season, as ballerina di primo cartello, at ten’ thouiiind 


francs a monthy; ngaset abict 4 P 
Madame Ugalde returned to the Opéra Comique last week. 
She selected the opera of Galathée for her-re-appearance, — 
The indisposition of Mons. Battaille, which, however,‘is 


not at all serious, has stopped, for a short time, yin 





which do honour to any name and atty country. 


sentation of the Pére Gaillard, and also the teheatsals'of 
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Auber’s new opera, in which, it is said, he will play the part 
of a brigand. — 

Bon soir, Monsieur Pantalon has been revived at the Opéra 
Comique, sacha es 

It is confidently asserted that M. Clapisson’s new three- 
act. opera. will. be represented almost directly at the Opéra 
Comique. The principal ‘parts will be sustained by Messieurs 
Dufréne, Coulon, and Lemaire, and by Mesdames Miolan, 
Reyilly, and Meyer.,- |; 

Flore. et. Zéphyre, the new opera of M. Eugene Gauthier, 
is very-successful at the Théitre Lyrique. 
..Chollet.is engaged at the Théitre Lyrique. He will make 
his first’ appearance in the part -he formerly rendered so 
popular, in the Postillon de Longumeau. He will also sing 
in a new opera by Adolphe Adam. 

Madame Julienne will shortly appear, if she has not already 
done so, at Barcelona. The opera selected: for her first ap- 
pearance, is Verdi's Luisa Miller. 

The Philadelphia’ North American ‘states, that Ole 
Bull has recently bought an estate of 120,000 acres in Penu- 
sylvania, whereshe intends founding a colony of his com- 
patriots. 

Auber’s Fra Diavolo has lately been revived in Ham- 
burgh, 

The ‘season at Vienna commenced a short time since with 
+ sar Ernani. The principal part was sustained by Herr 

eck. 

Mademoiselle Katinka Heinefetter is singing at Stuttgard. 

We read in the Omnibus, of Naples :—‘ Instead of 500 
ducats, which was the price agreed on for Cammarano’s pos- 
thumous libretto of the Zravatore, Verdi has paid the family 
of the poet, whose death we so much regret, the sum of 600 
ducats. This trait of generosity is one that does the greatest 
honout to the author of Nabucco, Rigoletto, and Luisa 
Miller, ' 

Permission has at length been accorded to represent the 
Prophéte at Riga, in which place the production of this opera 
has hitherto been prohibited. 

Sophie Cruvelli is singing at Frankfort, with the greatest 
success. The young prima donna made her first appearance 
as Rosina, in which she employed, the Italian text, while the 
other artistes-sang in German. The reason of this, no doubt, 
is that she had not. sufficient time to learn the part in any 
other language than that in which she had hitherto been 
accustomed to sing it. 

M: Augustin Collin, the author of the, libretto of the Desert, 
to which: Felicien David owes his reputation, died recently of 
brain fever. .. 





F oreign. 


New York, Sept. 5th._—Map. Sonrac is fast recovering 
again, and will probably give her first concert on Monday, 
the "17th ‘instatit."' “The ‘public interest ”hus beén’ rather 
increased than diminished by.the:delay in her appecrance. 

hi ALBONI, in the meantime, has been going on with. her 
goncerts, each successive one evidently adding to Her popu- 
larity. In point of numbers, the Fitemén’s coficert’ was’ léss 
successful than preceding performances. We ‘shouldthink 
that by skilful management this might have been Made a 
brilliant affair. ,, We don’t know why it was not such. The 
dast musical sensation which this delicious singer occasioned, 


was her perfotmance of the célebrated “ Rode’s Variations. ’ |: 


By the way, it will be seen, by the letter from our’ Patis 





correspondent, that these Variations are’a great vocal achieve- 
ment‘of Sontag. ’ Was Alboni aware’ of thisy and’ did’ she 
bring them out first to anticipaté any ‘laurels “which Sontag 
might gain by thei ?. No matter, we’ shall’ see’ whicl sings 
them best. ae Moagler? She We 0} 

Mr. Barnum has engaged Catherine Hayes ‘to ‘give sixty 
concerts under his direction, in California, Mexico, ‘Island of 
Cuba, the United States and the ‘Provinces’ ‘of British’ North 
America. He pays her fifty thousand dollars, all travellivg 
and other expenses, and’ one-half the’ nett profits arising 
from thé engagement.” Miss Hayes'will statt for “Califortia 
in November. Hert Mengis and other artists! aré-engaged to 
accompany her. ' Theatrical'and Concert Maitagers* generally 
will do well to watch Mr. Barnum's management of this 
business ; it will be a good lesson for them. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


We like accuracy. In our last contribution jthere are 
three errors—in the names ,of..the, members ,of, Signor 
Guglielmo. Guglielmi (we like to give his cognomen in full, it 
is so euphonous) his .troupe—(as Pepys’, or Pips’s diary 
would say)—to wit, the buffo Marani is called Morani ; the 
basso cantante: /‘acchini-is called Tacchini,, and poor Signor 
Troyano is made into Signor Trojano.* 

It has been objected,to our passion for, the lyric drama, 
and for the greatest modern exponents of it in, this,country, 
viz., the great artistes from, the two Italian Operas, that we 
give foreigners a preference over, our own, countrymen, and 
so far conduce to depress and discourage native talent! To 
this we reply, that it is our most ardent desire to encourage 
all talent ; -we are no. half free-traders, but go for freedom 
in art as well as‘in corn. Let,England produce such artists 
as Jenny Lind, Sontag, Grisi, Alboni, Mario, or the Lablache, 
and they will find their value, not only in England, but, in 
the whole)world, At.the same time, we wish to, be under 
stood by. your Manchester jreaders, that besides being anxious 
for these distinguished foreigners to appear a few nights/each 
season'on: our Theatre Royal boards, we. are .at the same 
time desirous of seeing the best) English operatic company 
that can be procured for a much longer period every, year— 
say three months, niore likely than .threeinights, We stoutly 
maintain, ‘also, that Manchester, will .remain musically in:a 
«degraded position until there is a Hall built in, which to hold 
choral concerts. | It is three, years now since,the concerts, of 
the Hargreave’s Choral Society were suspended, chiefly and 
mainly for want of'a fitting room, capable.of accommodating 
an orchestra, numbering, band and chorus, some,150, to.200 
performers, and of; seating an audience,.numbering| 2000, to 
2400: persons. + Liverpool, /Bitraingham;, London, Dublin, 
are. all amply supplied,,, whilst Manchester has not; 4, place-— 


‘exceptiits Free-Trade Hall, which-has but,one single quality 


to recommend ity and that is:its siae/ |, 1t issaid.the, build- 
ing is to: come dowm next spring ; (let. us hope that something 
suitable fora ¢horal society may ‘spritg up; in. its place, or,be 
erected elsewhere before another. winter season begins, {) - | 
The Free-Lrade) Hall, meanwhile, is, not unused. ;,;1t was 
almost as well filled on Monday night, at the first of the 
“* Monday Night's Concerts’’ forthe season, as ever we saw 
jt at one of Jullien’s concerts. ‘All ranks and classes were 
ple Our Correspondent) should. write names. distinetly, PRrnyrEn’s 
EVIL, 
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attracted... The galleries.at, 3d,,each, the, promenade space 
at 6d., the reserved seats at 1s,, were, all full to overflowing, 
although there was,no unusual attraction, no, band, merely 
the regular chgir of some thirty or forty yoiges, accompanied 
by the organ or pianoforte, and three principal vocalists 
Mrs. Sunderland, Messrs,, Rerring. and, Delayanti,,, It was 
a pleasing, sight to,see, such) a concourse of people, all. eyi- 
denfly, bent on.enjoying, themselves. in. .a cheap, but, rational 
MANNE, ; sy emllob basesror 1! 44/5 jaceia ht , if 
athe seheme was well selected, well, varied, and had a fair 
sprinkling , of novelty,,in. it) and, as, usual, the selections 
fromeforeign, operas,,, &c.», were ,all. given,to English words, 
which, were, neatly, printed) in... book form,, for, the small 
charge of a pepny,!,. The opening, chorus went very nicely ; 
it was the unison, bit .from Lucia di Lammermoor, ‘* Hop 
brightly beams before thee now.” The choir had evidently 
been well drilled by the indefatigable Mr. Banks, and paid 
some attention to,light and shade. We. did not quite like 
to hear the organ accompaniment (no fault of Mr. Banks’) 
we should have so,much, preferred, a small orchestra. Jullien’S 
madrigal, from Pietro il Grande, “ Let’s hail the present hour,’ 
was another good example of the execution of the chorus. 
We should have liked to have heard it repeated ourselves, 
but scarce a hand was lifted, ' albeit,’ asthe London journals 
inform us, it never escaped a tremendous encore at the Royal 
Ttalian’ opera, and was universally pronounced one of the 
most origmal and striking morceawx in the opera. So much 
for difference of taste. 


Mr. Perring then gave, {* My sister dea,’’ from Masa- | | 


niello, at ‘the’ pianoforte, very neatly, but: with a want of 
power for such a space,  He-was encored, nevertheless, and 
sang another. Next the choir were encored in. :a German 
glee, by L. de Call, ** Oft when: night; after. that: Mrs. 
Sunderland got encored'(and she richly deserved it). for ‘f:I 
cannot mind my wheel, mother,” Linley’s:song,, which she 
gave with good ‘expression and’ feeling (the best thing she 
did, in our opinion). .Then the merciless gods in the: three- 
penny gallery encored (the fourth encore in: succession)) the 
comic duet, “Un segreto d’importanza,” from» Cenerentola, 


mainly ineited thereto by the buffo acting as well as. singing ) ar 


of Messrs. Perring ‘and’ Delavanti.. The first. part’ then 
closed very successfully with the chorus! and seena rom 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, '‘' Come withthe gipsy bride.” 

With the second part we must be more: brief. Snffice Jit 
to say that we had'more encores—Mr. Delavanti in: an Irish 
ballad, Katty’ Moyle,” and Mr. Perting in. Merrily goes 
the mill-stréati,”' &c., &e.*» The coneert was prolonged:some 
twenty minites Orso’ by the numerous. encores, some. three 
of which might well have (been spared us, but. it! swas)a 
spirited and ‘successful! commencement of the Monday! Even- 
ings” Concerts. The only piece in. the: programme: that wag 
not Well choseti; ‘well' sung; nor well» placed, was the glee 
and’ chorus at last, ‘one of Jdtkson's+“ Far ini the west”+a 
long ‘and ligubrious: affair} ’ in praise! of Albion,; Seotia, and 
Erin) ** Sisters of the Sea," &c., &¢.) We- should have had 
soriething fuller ahd better known to have woundup-with. | 
TMi F. Sphorné ‘Hutris has a most:attractive programme for 
his first’ {* Classi¢al Chamber Copicert/” on Monday niéxt,:the 
18th instant, when we hope to be: present-and report a suce 
cessful beginning ofthese delightful rétunion&e oi) of 





J)! BARNUM. TURNED AUTHORS (2! 
“Tt will be seen by the letter below (addressed to the 
Editor of thé New’ York’ Musical Worl2), that. we’ arider-, 


stated, in a former number, the profits cleared. on the Jenny 
Lind Concerts, although the amounts we gave Were. con- 
sidered (by some persons) preposterously | Jarge. “ Out 
information came ftom a direct, and, as we had reason to be- 
lieve, a reliable source ; and several persons who said’t ey 
had ‘ seen the books,’ corroborated it—among others, “Mr. 
Ullman, the energetic and skilful agent” for Madame’ Sonta; 
We are glad to Jearn that the profits were ‘even more}t 
610,000 dollars ; and We think that the public genet 

will be highly gratified to know that Mr. Barnuin™ is got 
to write a book” about. the Jenny Lind management.” “We 
would like to have an interest in the copyright of said ‘publi- 
cation ; for the profits on ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ will be nothing 
in comparison to the profits on Barnum’s hook, |‘ Barnum's 
Book!” What a taking title! A fortune is in the very 
name. But, we are forgetting the letter. “Here it is;—  ” 








“WHAT BARNUM AND JENNY LIND MADE.» . 

“* Messrs Epitors,—Under ‘the above captions Inmotice 

in’ the Musical World of the 4th insts, what purports ito be 

a statement from my' ‘ books’ of the nett proceeds: of the 

Jenny Lind’ Concerts, while that lady -was singing nuder 

engagements with myself. That statement gives the-follow, 
ing result : gist i wewe 


Jenny Lind ... c-sssssseee « ceeeeeeeeeee Gols. 302,000” 
PT. Barntiin 20a © £2 930800080 
a eres 
Foti MAU aie dols. 610,000. 9:51 


“*T cannot imagine who pretended to furnish you with a 
statement of such manifest inaccuracy ; but, as the subject has 
excited some public interest, and oceasioned no Jittle news 
paper commentary, permit me to méntion, positively, that 
the amounts named are far, very far indeed below ‘the plain 
reality. My. portion of the profits certainly exceeded 
308,000 dollars by much more thin one 50,000 dollar s ,and 
perhaps by several. If I am ever fortunate enough: to 
secure the necessary ‘ leisure,’ I shall publish a book’ already 
in hand, furnishing the full details of the whole Jenny Lind 
engagement, including the receipts, disbursements, nett profits, 
and many other curious and interesting facts connected with 
that subject. ehieguuaee 

| | : i epUT Raairose’ 
“*¢ American Museum, Sept. 18, 1852.” ""” ad waltion 


Barnum’s book wil] be priceless, invaluable.’ Europe) mo 
less ‘than America, atvaits its’ ptiblicdtion with a keen désire. 
Like’ all Barnum’s’’ spedulations; his new» one’ will ‘beok 
“stunner ’—a leviathan fit to subter-navigate the prepos- 
terous oceans of popular excitation. Let us have Barnum’s 
book at any sum. 


“© Truly yours. , 


rH ine 





wath 


(0 MR. THACKERAY'S LECTURES? ° 7 

! pith tT ie ei % OAM iv? JS Wiss Qs 
“J ONCTRE HUMOURISTS OF SHE EIGHTERNTH CENTURY... ; 
i (From the Manchester Examiner, Sept:'V2) be 2eo1ots 


The fifth léeture, delivered Jast bear tig in’ “Hogarth, 
Smollett, and Fielding. | After .deseribing,” in’ words’ so 
graphic ag almost to reproduce the pictufe,” he ‘scenes of the 
“Marriage a la Mode,” the“ Rake’s’ Progréss,”” and thie 
Idle and Industrious Apprentice,” and remarking the direct 
simplicity of the moral lessons conveyéd in these popular 
parables, Mr: Thaekeray spoke of their value, asa complete 





representation of the manners, éven the ideas and sentiments, 
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of our English ancestors # hundred" years ago,—of the peer 
in velvet and gold lace, the fashionable lady surrounded by 
foreign singers in a chamber full. of gewgaws,—the church 
of quaint old architecture, with the parson in a great wig, and 
the beadle with his cane; the prodigal drinks and sports, in 
the bagnio, the poor girl beats hemp in the bridewell, thieyes 
carouse and divide their booty,—one of Walpole’s M-P.’s is 
chaired after his election by the lieges who drink confusion 
to the Pretender,-—grenadiers and city trainbands are march- 
ing out to meet the enemy, the Yorkshire waggon rolls into 
the inn-yards, and among the passengers dismounting there 
is a.country parson, with jack boots and cassock, whom we 
recognise as some good Parson Adams; or the Salisbury Fly 
starts from the Old Angel, crowded with pasenesyss who have 
their handkerchiefs tied down over their hats and faces, each 
carrying under his arm a sword and a case bottle; or in 
some other pictures-we have a strolling company of actors 
in a barn, the pretty milkmaid singing under the windows of 
the enraged musician, noblemen with blacklegs brawling and 
betting in the cockpit, the quiet artisan in his walk, the beau 
and the courtier.in gilded carriages amid a throng of chairmen 
—~all the multitudinous varieties of life and costume in the 
painter’s age. What kind of man was he who executed 
these portraits with such admirable fidelity? We could still 
see his honest face, the bright blue eyes, the keen bright look 
with which William Hogarth regarded the world—a jovial, 
honest London citizen ; stout and sturdy, a hearty and plain- 
spoken man, who loved his friend, his glass, and his roast 
bee* of Old England. After touching upon his intense pre- 
judices against everything foreign, and his quarrels with 
Wilkes and Churchill, the lecturer gave some account of a 
jolly expedition of Hogarth, together with a party of friends, 
who (like Mr. Pickwick and his friends, but a hundred years 
before)took an excursion towards Gravesend and Rochester, 
enjoying themselves freely, as the London tradesmen did, in 
a way not very refined, but honest and merry, and like John 
Bull. He then came to Smollett, and exemplified the sort 
of life and associates he had, by referring to the account he 
gives himself of them,—in one of Humphrey Clinker’s 
letters. Smollett’s was a manly, a kindly and honest, though 
irascible nature; worn and battered by the struggles of a 
hard life, getting but niggard pay, after being reviewer, critic, 
medical writer, poet and pamphleteer, his brain ever busy 
with a hundred schemes ; in his age, sickness and ‘poverty, he 
had a courage that never sank. His novels were rather..re- 
collections of his own adventures and his own character, and 
he. made some queer acquaintances, in the Glasgow College, 
the country apothecary’s shop, and the gun-room of a man- 
of-war in which he served ; he did not invent much, but he 
had the keenest perceptive faculty, and ‘described whatever 
he saw with a wonderful relish and humour. The novel of 
“Humphrey Clinker,” he (the lecturer) thought, was the 
most laughable story that ever had been written, since the 
goodly art of novel-writing had begun. Fielding also, 
from the cireumstances of his birth, his official post, and his 
good and evil fortunes afterwards, ‘had more than ordinary 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the varieties of 
human life; and he had himself, in some degree, the hero of 
his books,—at least, he was able to be, with his healthy, 
robust constitution, his wild, exuberant spirits and joyful 
humour, partaking heartily of life as men devour the meats 
and liquors of that Homeric meal—a college breakfast. Yet 
he (the lecturer could not hope to make a:hero of Fielding ; 
nor would he try to hide his faults in a cloud of paraphrases. 





It was better to show him as:he was—-not-in @ classic drapery 
of perfection, but wearing his inky ruffies with their stains 
of wine, and the marks-of wine and of excess with those of 
ceare’and good fellowsbipyin his noble face... Bat: he retained 
some of the most splendid qualities’ which: have, endowed 
human nature, an admirable natural dove of truth, an, in- 
stinctive antipathy to all hypocrisy, and. the happiest satirical 
gift of laughing it to scorn, His: wit-was wonderfully, keen 
and detective, flashing upon a rogue and:lighting up)a rascal 
like a policeman’s Jantern. | He respected female. innocence 
and infantine tenderness, ‘as such a generous; great, and 
courageous soul would be sure to do. . He was always open 
to pity+-would: give away his purse:to anybody. He might 
have low tastes, but not’a mean ‘mind; admiring all .good 
and virtuous'men, he never stooped to flattery, nor bore 
rancour towards any one ; he did his public duty bravely, was 
fondly loved by his family, and died at his work. The 
lecturer then noticed Fielding's principal works, ludicrously 
contrasting their vigorous and jovial spirit with the tea-table 
sentimentalities of Richardson, for which he felt sucha 
thorough contempt. After noticing ‘the different opinions of 
Horace Walpole, Johnson, and Gibbon, as regarded Fielding, 
Mr. Thackeray expressed his admiration of the wisdom, the 
humour, and the ingenuity of construction, which’he observed 
in “ Tom Jones.” But against the character of Mr. Jones 
himself, he put in a decided protest. It had been finely said 
by Charles Lamb, that “ one hearty laugh from Tom Jones 
would clear the air.” But that was only ina certain state of 
the atmosphere. It would clear the air, when such personages 
as Blifil and Lady Bellaston were poisoning it; but the air 
was also rather tainted with Mr. Jonés’s tobacco and rum 
punch. It showed how the great humourist’s ‘ moral ' sense 
had been blunted by his life. It was a great error, both in 
ethics and in art. If it was right to have a hero for the 
novel whom we should admire, let us at least take care he 
was admirable ; but if, as was betieved by some (which 
would be an unfortunate thing for novelists), there did exist 
in life no such being as a hero, and if, therefore, in novels, 
as the picture of life, there should be no such character, then 
Mr. Jones would become an admissible person, and we could 
then examine his defects and his good qualities, as we could 
those of Parson Thwackum and Molly Seagrim. Buta hero 
with a flawed reputation, sponging on his friends for a dinner 
or a guinea, one who did not pay his landlord, and let his 
honour out at hire,—such.a character was absurd and un- 
tenable. ‘He (Mr. Thackeray), therefore, protested against 
Jones holding such rank at all; he protested against Jones 
being considered more than an ordinary young fellow, ruddy 
cheeKed, big-legged, and fond of pleasure. In fact, , he 
thought a pretty long argument might be sustained on the 
question as to which of those two ¢haracters, Jones or Blifil, 
Charles Surface or Joseph Surface, was ‘the Wotst' tember of 
society, and the most deserving our. censure. He ‘then 
criticised the characters in “Amelia,” looking on, Captain 
Booth, though’ 4 sad ‘scamp, tippling and: gambling, and 
neglecting the best of wives, yetas a better. man than, Jones, 
because he was humbly’ sorry ‘for’ his fascalities; '! and prayed 
to be forgiven for the saké of that pire hédtt’ ‘who so’ ‘loved 
him. Amelia he took ‘to be the ‘most beatififul fémafe ‘clia- 
racter ever presented in fiction, not excepting Desdemona or 
any one in Shakspeare. He honoured Fielding for having 
invented that character; to have done so was not only a 
triumph of art, but a good action, It was said that Fielding 
found the original in his own ‘family; apd: indeed: he (the 
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lecturer) feltthat he’ ‘knew: her himself, and: believed in. her 
reality, a8 muehias in that of' Lady ‘Wortley. Montagne or 
any other woman of that age ;, and he would »neyer. cease to 
thank the kind master who had introduced him to so sweet 
acompanion and friend. ‘This, story. was not, perhaps,.;a 
better' story ‘than “ Tom Jones ;”’ but its. ethics were better. 
The prodigaliin this ease repented,. before /his.. forgiveness ; 
but that ‘odious Jones ‘was. not-half enough: punished before 
the great prize of fortune and life fellto his. share... He (the 
lecturer) was angry ‘with Jones, and he thonght..too much. of 
thé reward of: life was made to fall into the» hands. of that 
boisterous, swaggering scape-grace. . Mr. Thackery_ con- 
cluded with an eloquent reflection on the potent genius, that 
makes all thesé imaginative characters to be present with ns, 
s0'that, as if we had-met themin our own. experience, we 
sympathise with their fate, and judge their conduct. 





Original Correspondence, 


Srmpnoyrgs AND, OvERTURES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Srr,— Allow me ‘to offer some. remarks on the publication of 
symphonies and overtures for the orchestra. 
'' As the musical public increases, it appears that there isa want 
of change/of the.above.class of music, to insert. with others.in the 
programmes of frequent orchestral performances; not that we are 
tired, or ever shall be, of hearing the symphonies of Beethoven and 
Mozart, and the matchless overture of the Zauberjlote: yet still 
tore ig wanted, and there are numbers of both to be eulled from 
dur continental neighbours, which: would. gratify the English, pub- 
lic. But,” you ask, ‘how ia this to be done 2?” and you will pro- 
bably add—* only just walk into any of our.publishers’ shops, and 
show them a.score’of a symphony, and you will see the proprietor 
stand appalled as much as if the ghost of Hamlet, or Uncle Tom, 
stood before him.” ‘The expence of such works, either in score or 
partition, is very great in England, and the sale is only limited to 
a few; consequently, no: publisher, single handed,.dare risk it. 

The only feasible plam I see,-is for all the principal publishers, to 
unite, and do it by:subscription, and each take ja certain number 
of copies ; 1 have no doubt the. opera houses, theatres, and yarious 
societies would join in such an undertaking. I think it is worth a 
trial, 


York, October 11, 1852, 


ee 





Mr. Lovetz Purairs: spnz ro Coventry. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


.. Dear, §rr,—On my.way from the festival at Hereford 'to that of 
Norwich, I remajned for a day at Coventry, and having heard that 
theré was a very fine organ ‘in the principal church, and also that 
the organist would be there in the evening to practise the choir, 
Twent‘at that time, and having:sent my card to him, I was ad- 
dressed as follows, and in.a very abrupt and uncourteous manner : 
ft) Mr. Phillips,” ,Ladvanced,.. Pray, what do you want?” To 
this extraordinary interrogatory, I replied, that being on my way 
from Hereford to Norwich, and having heard that his organ was 
a very fine one, should feel much obliged if ‘he would allow me to 
remain and’hear it: This requést was refused in so uncourteous a 
manner, that I demanded my card again, which L should not have 
os a: other nl das ; Ris 
‘you, Mr. Editog; is, perhaps, to. preyent any, of my brother pro- 
fessors, whom,an engagement might send to Coventry, being played 
upon -by the organist, Mr, Simms, from whose incivility I” julge 
that, whatever other organ he may haye, the “ organ ” of politeness 
is one that does not enter into his phrenological development. 

’ I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


Bibi da 6a ni Wm. Loyaup Pures. 
9, Camden Cottages, Camden Town, : 
October 11th, 1852, 


y only reason for writing to }. 
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BramMaseee ooo coo gi: 3ed-we. | 

HAyMARKET.—The only bills—save, by the! way, billsvof 
fare—which we are always ready to meet, not only: willingly;’ 
but with absoluté pleasure, are play-bills, ‘and ‘more-espe* 
cially those headed “Ben. Webster,” and signed 'tBeigh: 
Murray.” “Tn the’ cérhmercial world,’ inen ‘feel -prettyosuve’ 
when they accept a'bill’ with only one good: name to ity andy 
therefore, the theatre-going’ public; ‘who' get) two good names 
instead of one, may ‘reckon’ themselves pretty certain ‘of ‘not’ 
losing anything. “At the Haymaiket, we ‘can assure them, 
they will never have cause td complain’ of there being “ no 
effects.” On thé contrary, ‘they’ ‘will always find ‘plenty: of 
effects of the most legitimate deseription, produced by some 
of the first artistes in the ‘world, in some of the best 'plays. 
In support of this assertion, we’ have only°to* refer to Mr. 
Webster's programme since the commencement ‘of the season, 
and to the crowded audiences which fill” the: howse every 
night. So attractive, indeed, have the performances proved, 
that, with the exception of two new farces, of whieh-we'shall 
speak presently, there has been no alteration’ in \them. 
Money, The Foundlings, ard The Road to Ruin, still continue 
to please the public and benefit the manager.’ Pieces sueh 
as these, played in the manner in which they are:now being 
played, raise the character ofa theatre in “an artistic) and 
literary point of view, at the same’ time that they necessarily 
prove profitable in a pecuniary’ sense, and Mr. Webster 
stands a fair chance of being entitled to exelaim with Horace : 


“ Exegi monumentum perennius are ;” 


which, for the benefit of our lady readers, we craye permis- 
sion to say means, “ By presenting works of, this description 
Ihave gained myself.a name inthe annals of the drama 
which will be more lasting than. all the tin I made (though 
that was by no means to be sneezed at).’’ 

Miss Rosa Bennett justifies the opinion we expressed of 
her in our number of last week,,. She will prove a very 
great acquisition to any theatre, and occupy.a place which 
for some time has not been satisfactorily filled, that is. to 
say, provided she chooses to’ exert herself, and exercise a 
proper amount of energy and perseverance in, that most 
arduons of all professions which she has chosen, Nature.has 
done much forher; hard work must do. the rest... It is, we 
believe, a fact in natural history vouched for by grave and 
learned practitioners of the medical profession, that a man 
can live a long period on his own fat--of course, if he has 
got any, and does not happen, like, ourselyes, to be as free 
from that particular substance as a herring more or Jess red 
—-but it is a fatal error for a.young actress to, suppose, that 
she can exist for the most limited, time.on the success of a 
début. Therefore do we cay to. Miss Rosa Bennet,.do pot 
suppose that with the triumph, of..a first night all, necessity 
for exertion has ceased, Recollect.the. Spanish proyerb, apd 
bewareiof your friends. Make up your mind to work inces- 
santly, and go:in and win, golden opinions from, etc... «. 

Ow Saturday last, a new farce adapted h, a, Fi ench 
piece entitled Une Idée Fine, and-called, The, lanan, Adare, 
was produced with success. The plot.turns upo) Me pas- 
sion of Mr. Paddington, Green, (Mr. , Buckstone) for the 
Countess of Tiverton (Mrs. L..S.,Bugkingham,) . It_ is 
almost needless to say, that Mr, Paddington Green, who is 
managing clerk in the office, of Buzzard, Falcon, Co., 
finds his aristocratic , propensities, lead him into all sorts 








of dilemmas, and it. is. quite needless. to say that, Mr. 
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Buckstone succeeded in makive’ thei ‘extremely ludicrous 
in the eyes of the audience, who gave the most unmis- 
takeable marks of their approbation, Besides the chara¢- 
ters we have. mentioned—and_ others, which we have not 
mentioned, and which. we do, not. intend to mention—there 
is the: Hon. Mrs. Major General, Smiler,.a woman owning 
a cousiderable; amount of» strength of mind, and formerly 
possessing a husband; who'°t6 his other qualities, good, bad, 
or indifferent, added that of Major General of Marines. 
This lady found an admirable representative in, Mrs. Selby. 
The piece is of rather a slight nature, but any defect. of 
this kind is amply compensated by the |quaintness, and 
humour of dialogue for which Mr.) Maddison Morton is so 
well known. The applause at the fall of the curtain was 
hearty and unanimous. The second farce, to which we 
have already referred, was produced on Thursday, and is 
called Box and Cox Married and Settled. The title alone 
would be sufficient to make every one go and see the 
piece, even if. the latter were not full of the most up- 
roarious. fun. from beginning to end. It is hardly fair to 
deprive our readers of the pleasure of a surprise, but as we 
fee] convinced that they all are anxiety to know what their 
old favourites have been about, we will just say that Box 
and Cox fall in love—Box and Cox get married—Box and 
Cox accidentally bring their wives to Mrs. Bouncer’s apart- 
ments, so famous for their strange power of diminishing the 
bulk of coals and decreasing the number of lucifer matches 
and candles—Box and Cox mutually communicate all the 
details of their lives since they parted from each other—one 
of the details in the life of each of the said Box and Cox 
being a baby—Box and Cox are on the point of having a 
very serious misunderstanding but—Box and Cox. think 
better of it, and announce the piece for repetition every night 
until further notice, much to their own satisfaction, and 
greatly to the delight of their audience. We certainly never 
saw a piece go off better on the first night. ‘The audience 
were in a roar from beginning to end at the eccentricities of 
Buckstone and Keeley, who were of course the two principal 
dramatis persone, and who delivered with unerring effect the 
very numerous points with which: the author, Mr. Sterling 
Coyne, has liberally interspersed some of his most happy 
dialogue. We must not omit making honourable mention of 
Mesdames L. S. Buckingham ‘and’ Mrs. Caulfield, for the 
excellent manner in which they played Mrs, Cox and Mrs. 
Box respectively. “We do not much like prophecying, be- 
cause we may be wrong, but it is our decided opinion that 
Box and Cox will prove as popular in their new characters 
as they formerly were in ‘their old ones: ‘‘We really do not 
know of any marriage, for some time past; which has caused 
us so much pleasure. “We cin assure Mr. Sterling Coyne 
that he has made’ “ a’hit, a palpable hit.” 

The Marionette Tneatrz is shortly about to be opened 
for an entertainment somewhat if the style of Albert.Smith’s 
Mont Blanc. The new aspirant for. public.fame. is a\Mr. 
Wodin, and if he only-please the pwblici with his: Canpet«bag 
and Sketch Book as much as he! did us with: those portions 
Which we have heard; hé- will have no cause to regret ‘a lack 

“of patronage. ' 

Stranp Tueatre.—This theatre is now under Amertican 
management, the lessee being Mr. Dumbolton, and. the 
nightly amusements are of an American character. | -Balfe’s 
opera, The Bohemian Girl, has been well travestied, »and 
“Sambo’s ” description of itis very amusing. The. chief 
attractions, however, are, the African opera troupe and Lucy 





——y 


of | ‘the 


Long’s Gatice, the forther reininding ws “strongly” 
Ethiopian Serenaders Pell. Theoriginal “bones” is amongst 
the Strand darkies, and-his quiet ;humour, seems to be an 
unfailing remedy for the “blue devils” if any of,, the 
audience should chance to be afflicted, with that complaint 
incidental to the present foggy. season, Altogether ,the 
African troupe are well, worth hearing); there ‘are some) good 
voices. amongst them, and their musical;programme is:dashed 
off with much spirit'and huntorous ‘unction.Pell's. song of 
the “'Blue“tail’d Fly,” is original and’ cémic}) and’ his “imper- 
sonation of “Lucy Long” is excélleit and to “ the’ life.’ 
These American entertainments are well, worthy of a. visit. 
Mr. Dumbolton has managed to collect a good and useful 
company together for such'performances, and an hour may 
be spent ‘at the Strand Theatre: quietly :and’ pleasantly. 
Uncle Tom’s Crib, is dramatised and iw-rehearsal, dnd -will be 
produced in the early part of next ‘week. 





Probiuctal. 

Reapinc.—Gurx anp Maprieat Concert.— We have had 
cause so often to speak of the merits of the,artistes who compose 
the Glee and Madrigal Union, that it would be a work of: supere- 
rogation now to characterise those varied/and graceful attainments 
in the art of song by which, on Wednesday evening last, we, were 
more delighted than on any previous occasion. As on previous oc- 
casions the assembly room at the: New Hall was the scene of rank 
and fashion, most of the families of the aristocracy in the town 
and neighbourhood being present, ‘though the inelemency, of,,the 
weather prevented many attending. ‘lhe first part of the perform- 
ance was opened by Webbe’s “ When winds breathe soft along the 
silent deep.” ‘Those who are familiar. with the. association of 
sounds of which this composer has constructed. his unique and 
matchless glee, can easily imagine the effect. produced: bythe com- 
bination of the voices of Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Williams, and 
Messrs. Lockey, Hobbs, and Phillips.. “Ye spotted snakes,”, was 
also admirably performed, the, utmost smoothness and beauty of 
intonation pervading it throughout; but we. were:much delighted 
with a madrigal, by Macfarren, which. for constructiyeness and 
sweetness may almost be pronounced unequalled,, , Some. fine 
chords, exquisitely conceived; in which.all the sweet, the pathetic, 
and the majestic powers of the human voice are called into action 
without any particular straining to produce effect, or the least vio- 
lation of the laws which regulate the composition of music, were 
beautifully given. \‘The instrumental part of the concert was also 
deserving that-applause with: which:it:was received» The ifirst se- 
lections performed’ were from Beethoven. | It is refreshing to meet 
Beethoven in a.concert room, for there are beauties in his compo- 
sitions which do not catch what is vulgarlytermed:the populateye. 
Mr. Lockey again appeared in the favourite airvof Nina,” and, ‘as 
a matter of course, was very loudly encored:;' he? also:sang in’ the 
absence of Miss ‘Williams, who was anhounced ''tov-sing “The 
lonely bird,” but was prevented because of lontseness. » MrszTn- 
dersohn was:also fine in: Le /Bergerssur la Montagne?! Thesaccen- 
tuation was good, and. the eccentric flights of Schubert; in ithis piaib- 
tive ballad,.put.fola severe test the:powers of! her tvoice, (‘Phe duet 
by Mr. R. Blagrove, ondheiconcettina, ate Miss shlannah:! Binfield 
on; the harp, was decidedly id treat ;/Hotly wrtists were'equabin the 
shill and. gracefulness-with whith they perforined on their favourite 
instrumenta, | We must; however,.add, thatnit!sas’ asouree of 
congratulation that in this select corpsof:aceomp lished atusicians, 
Reading was able to:produce: the et name ave Shaverjust 
recorded, Itis at)all-times really detightfulto Kearthe:harp well 
played, bat.in Miss Ilatdah Binfield’s handaiitiis! made tovelicit 
effects beyond those 6f ordinary perfornrers. :! Wpon this decasion 
she did not! diminish-a reputation deservedly acqdired, Phe ap- 
plause which followed Was duo 46 muchito the performance’ a3 to 
the kindly feeling with which the performer is regarded.! We shall 
look forward with the highest :amivipation to another armoance- 
ment of a glee and madrigal concert ; medtwhile we hope the’ en- 
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terprise and assiduity of the | promoters, will meet with the most 
satisfactory and substaftial return. 


PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


it) 2 o00re co a@rale 


Overture“ Der Freischutz"' am pi 1. Weber. 
Atia—“ Oh, for an — pinions, (“‘ Lucia”) Mrs. 
Alexander Newton ... ab -«- Donizetti. 
Aria—* Il mio tesoro,” Mr. George Tedder .-- Mozart. 
Aria—“ Il segreto,” (‘Lucrezia Borgia,”) Miss 
anny Huddart _ : --» Donizetti. 
Solo—Pianoforte, “‘ La Cracovienne,” Mrs. H. Reed Wallace. 


Duet—“ We come to thee, Savoy,” the Misses 


Huddart Sy 
Cavatina—“ © luce di quest’ anima,” 
} Mrs: A. Newton b 
Chorus—* The Gypsies’ tent.” 


Parr IT. 


Gr 
wee .. Donizetti. 


- aoe 


Symphony—In** F” Sn ... Beethoven. 
Romarize—* Angiol d’Amore,” Mr. George Tedder Donizetti. 
Song--“Lo! here the gentle lark,” Mrs Alexander 
; Newton —Flute Obligato, Mr. Perry Bishop. 
Duet—“'When thy bosom,” Miss Fanny Young 
and Mr. Rolfe sop rc ... Braham. 
Duet—Violin and Pianoforte, Mr. and Mrs. Reed 
Benedict & De Beriot. 
Trio and Chorus—‘“ The chough and crow"—Solo 
Voices, Mrs, A. Newton, Miss F. 
Huddart, and Mr. Howlett ,.. ... Bishop. 
New Song—“ She is not here,” Mr. Geo. Tedder Macfarren. 
Duet—“©O wert thou in the ‘cauld blast,” Mrs. A” 
Newton and Miss Huddart, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Henry Reed ..- Mendelssohn. 
Chorus—“ Fishermen's” (“ Masaniello”) ... ..., Auber. 


The opening overture, which was rendered’ in the very spirit of 
the-author, gave proof of the efficiency of the orchestra. Then 
followed the aria, “ Oh for an eagle's pinions ” by Mrs. Alexander 
Newton; ‘by no means an easy piece ; but ‘this talented’ lady was 
quite! equab to! its: execution. Mr. George ‘Tedder's tenor song, 
“ Hmio tesoro,” was but mediocre. There is:a' want of volubility 


in his style;*his range israther limited, and in rapid'passages he | 


does not articulate with sufticient'clearness. /The accompatiiment 
was not exactly the thing :-it) was too lond. | The aria from Lucrezia 
Borgia, { Il segreto}” was sung-with, much ‘animation by Miss 
Fanny Huddart, who possesses x fine contralto voice, and ‘it: most 
‘deservedly met:with anrencore: 1 Wallace’s: elaborate,/)but‘at’ the 
Same! time ipléasing’ solo forithe pianoforte, LaCrakovienne, was 
executed in, brilliant style by: Mrs: Hy Reed:s'Inithe quickest pas- 
‘Sages there is no confusion+~nd indistinctness’: every note is-heard ; 
and in the variations:she brings outthe theme owith unerring fide- 
Jitys:- Marks of approval were accorded at every'pause in the per- 
formauce > and: :ab. its conclusion; one spontaneous: expression ‘bf 
applause ftom: all parts of the house greeted: the vears of the eze- 
entania. «| Ax duetiiby) ithe Misses: Huddart, We eome to’ thee, 
Savoy!” was neatly sung?) Ihave heard Miss Mary'Huddart be- 
fore, but on this occasion she surpassed ‘herself. ‘Phe éavatina, 
‘© O luce; di: quest’:anima,”) by Mrs, A. Newton, was: remarkably 
sweet! The introduction was gracefully given, and the Jatter and 
-quicker, movement was sparkling; :and most delicately touched off. 
Arepetition was called for. She again appeared; and sang in’place, 


of the cavatina,, the Scotch * song.of “Robin, Adair,” A numerous 
chorus then wound up the first part,.of the concert, by, singing 
effectively, “The gypsies’ tent,” The ,second part opened with 
Beethoven’s symphony in F, which was performed with evident in- 
tention and endeavour, by a full and select band of instrumen- 
talists.- Mr.-'G.. ‘Tedder’ followed with an Italian. romanza b 
| Donizetti; +t Angiol d’amore ;" but we were not: particularly dru 
ywithrits ‘Lob here thergentle) atk”) was, exquisitely ‘sung by 
Mrs, A. Newton... This;was her crowning. effort: her, shake: 
as.clean as a bell. She was. well accompanied by, Mr.,;Perry,,to 
whom were entrusted the flute, obligato passages,, A repetition 
was demanded with acclamation ; it. was promptly granted, and 
hadthe song been called for a third time, 1 should have listened 
to it with ‘gratification. In’ place of the duet by Miss Fanny 
Young ‘and’ Mr,’ Rolfe (see.programme), in consequence of. the 
lady: being. indisposed—but) of which, by: the «way, L think an- 
nouncement ought to have been made to the,andience—Mr, Rolfe 
sang the ballad: of “Sally iu. our alley.” . The.dilettanti.did not 
approve his choice, but it pleased ‘the many,” who heartily 
shouted “ encore,” and brought the singer again, before.them. A 
great treat was afforded in the duet (violin and pianoforte) by 
Mr. and: Mrs. Hl. Reed. In this performance we thoroughly en- 
joyed the concord of sweet sounds. ‘The chough and crow” 
(trio and chorus); in which Mrs. A Newton, Miss F. Huddart, 
and Mr. Howlett were the solo voices, was next in the programme. 
Mr. Howlett is not a powerful bass singer; and Miss I’. Huddart 
sang her solo in too regretful a style.. It begins— 


“ Both. child and nurse are fast asleep.’ . 


Is not this circumstance adverted ‘to as ‘affording an‘ opportunity 
to the revellers to meet? If so, far from’ being a subject:of 
regret, it is one, for cheerful gratulation.. I venture this as.a 
suggestion. Mr. G. Tedder substituted, (without apology), ‘ The 
death of Nelson” for “She is not here.” In this song he ap- 
peared to greater advantage than in his former essays. He 
séemed to be more at home with the subject, and to sing with 
greater confidence. I was much pleased with the duet, “O 
wert thou in the cauld blast," by Mrs. A. Newton and Miss F. 
Huddart. Mrs. Reed very prettily accompanied this duet onthe 
pianoforte, her style being easy. and unobtrusive. The‘ fisher- 
mens’ chorus (Masaniello) was given with vigour by the chorus 
of fifty voiees; to which was added, as a finale, “‘ God:save the 
Queen,” by the orchestra.—I have riot space to speak persica 
of the instrumentalists, but cannot omit to mention Mr. Russell 
(contra-basso), Mr. Heéydsti (violoncello), Mr. Rogers (oboe), Mr. 
Perry (flute), as deserving’ the warmest commendaticn. Mr. H 

Reed conducted with much ability ; and Mr. Glover merits praise 
for the manner.in which he led the choruses... On the, whole, 
therefore, the concert afforded much pleasure ; and;I look forward 
with considerable interest to the second of the series, which is to 
tak» place on the 22nd instant, and for which Madame Weiss, Mr, 
Travers, and Mr, W. H: Weiss are already engaged. 


ADOLPHE ADAM AND “LE, CHALET.” 


The following aceount of the manner in which the celebrated 
Adolphe Adaw’s celebrated opera, of Ze Chalet. was written will, 
wé are sure, not be without interest to. the readers,of the .Musieal 
World. ah aE 

‘Tt was in 1834, exactly eighteen yeats ago. Monsieur Crosiner 
had just been’ named ‘manager of the Opéra Coghique. ‘Thad first 
made his acquaintance: when he was mavager of the Thédtre des 
Nouveautés, at the time when-I was engaged on little pieces, such 
as, Caleb ., Valentine, etc., in which there, was music.diterspérsed. A 
feeling of friendship, which still. subsists, then. sprang) up, between 
us, and the first proof that Mons. Crosiner gave me.of.jt was his 
singling out me to compose the music of a piece which Scribe and 
Mélesville had read him. Thad written a great number of Vaude- 
ville airs for the first of these two authors, and he had often pro- 
mised to give me a libretto, but I produced several operas before 
he was enabled to fulfil his promise. He eagerly seized the op- 


*-“ Robin Adair” is an old Irish melody—one of Ireland’s very oldest 





—* Eileen Ardon” Robin himself was an Irishman.—Ep. 
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pottunity afforded him by Mons. ‘Crosiner anid read me ‘the piece 
at his country-house at Montalais, iy 7 

“Many persons had already attempted to adapt the subject of 
Le Chalet, which was originally Goethe's, to the stage, but no /one 
had ever succeeded. By a strange chante, the very’ first air Dever 
composed for a theatre was for an unsuccessful vaudeville on. this 
very same subject, played at the/Gymnase. I had a confused 're- 
collection of it, but at/the réading I did not perceive the great 
skill with which Scribe had avoided the very dangerous nature of 
the principal idea. In Goethe's piece, a rejected lover enters: the 
young girl's house’ and breaks everything that comes within, his 
reach, in order to impress her with a sense of her isolated position, 
By changing the lover into the young girl’s brother, Scribe antici- 
pated the seruples of a French public. - I accepted the piece with 
great eagerness, a8 it struck me as being well adapted for music, 
but I was far from perceiving its real worth, or the degree of success 
it was destined to enjoy. 

“The artistes who were to interpret my work were excellent. J 
may mention Inchindi, who was to make his début in it, Coudere, 
who then possessed a tenorof most delicious quality, and Madame 
Pradher, whose graceful, fascinating appearance was so irresistible 
that she would have eclipsed actresses of the very highest talent. 


“T had scarcely returned home, ere I placed myself at my piano, 
Perhaps I was desirous of doing too well, but, at any rate, for three 
days Y sind not able to give birth to the most miserable idea ; I was 
completely at a standstill. On the evening of the third day, I re- 
tired to rest, weeping like a child. I felt persuaded that my career 
as acomposer was at an end, and that I had expended all the 
musical ideas which Heaven had allotted me. I knew, however, 
that the copyists and the actors were waiting for me. I rose’ the 
next morning in a greater state of despair than the evening before. 
‘Come, cone,’ I said to myself, ‘let me make another effort : let me 
look up the things I have already written and which are not known 
in Paris ; perhaps I shall find something or other which I can turn 
to account. My glance fell upon the manuscript of a ballet on 
Faust, which I had produced at London two years. previously. 
There was a dance of demons in it which might. be adapted to a 
chorus of drinkers. 

“T attempted to adapt the music to the words, but without 
success, and I composed those two verses, so ridiculously celebrated, 
and for which Scribe has been so reproached, although he was per- 
fectly innocent of any part in then— 


*€ Du vin, du rhum et puis du rac, 
Ca fait du bien a l'estomac.’ 


“ From this moment, everything proceeded as if by enchantment ; 
that same day, I composed the music for the couplets : Dans le 
Service de U Autriche, and terminated the grand morceau that 
evening. The next day, thanks to the recollection of some national 
airs which I had heard in Switzerland I composed the introduction 
to the overture and the music of the couplets: Dans ce modeste et 
simple aisle, and, by the help of the motive of a trio for a piéce de 
circonstance which I had produced in 1830 (the reader sees that I 
confess all my faults) I wrote the allegro for the duet between the 
two men. By this time, my imagination. was excited; I -had:no 
longer any need to search my past, forgotten, and unknown works 
for ideas; I drew the rest from the inspiration of the moment. On 
the fifteenth day, I had completed , the instrumentation. of the 
whole piece. ' 

“‘ The success was less great at first than it afterwards was; 
Troupenas, who was the: fashiohable publisher of the time,*refused 
to buy the music. The whole trade seemtd to have: concluded 
a private league between themselves, A young man who was‘just 
commencing business was bold enough to offer: me 4000 franes 
payable in a year, if the sale were good. I was’ about to conclude 
the bargain, when a real publisher took a tremendous ‘resolution 
and bought my work for 5000 francs, to be paid ten days after the 
first representation. ‘It is for him to say whether or not his specn- 
ation was a profitable one. 


“ Apotene Anam, De ['Institut.” 








rae Mache si pesocaded? fault Sti ieee van caddrt 
Rebielos: oF Masto.  y 
“ Mazeppra Gator.” 
“Tar Gorn Dusr ‘Scndrrisenn” + Composed »by)! P.. D. > Gu- 
GLIBLMO. woud 29 
“ Pomprn Wawrz "Ditto, dittox Gi Dix'and Cares sed ui 
Though entirely simple, and undivested of ‘any ‘striking widsival 
point, the “Mazeppa Galop” is ‘quaing atid pretty. The picture 
in’ the frontispiece, of Mazeppa ‘tied. tothe horse, from the’ welt: 
known engraving, is excellently lithographed, by'R. J: Hame¢rtou. 


The ‘“ Gold Dust Schottische ” has. the recommendation of /hay- 
ing a frontispiece powdered: with gold dust, and lettered jn pur- 
ple. But the purple and thes dust ‘are: not its sole recomménda- 
tions. The Schottische is well written, commences with elegance, 
has a graceful trio, and winds ap‘in:the coda: with’ spirit//and 
effect. The difficulties; so to speak, iare*none to the pianist,th 
piece being within’ the mastery of moderate performers./3)° 


P. D. Guglielmo has aimed at originality and quaintness in his 
waltz. He has hit the latter. His waltz is. quaint. Also, P. D 
G.’s waltz is rhythmical and well marked, ,What more need there 
be said of P..D. Guglielmo’s waltz? No more! 


“Sorriy THE Saapres or Evenina Faut”’—-Monody to the 
Memory of Moorr ~Words by Mrs. Culhane—-Music by Mor 
gan Culhane, Esq.—Dedicated to the Irish Nation—Arrange 
by J. H. Wright. Fred. Wright, Brighton; Bussell, Dublin; 
Addison and Hollier, London. 5 
Mrs. Culhane is an Irish. pogtess, but not a practised one, if we 

judge from the grave error in the introduction, .in which she 

makes “soul” rhyme with “ own.” ‘Her, words, if not worthy of 
the subject, are worthy of herself, The tune is tuneful, and some 

what original, if we are to take the close of the. first part as 4 

criterion; and Mr, Wright’s harmonies are harmonious... Being 

dedicated to the Irish Nation: our recommendation can have but 
little weight. 


“Tsapetta Scuortiscue’—For, the. pianoforte -Composed by 
Wii11am Gritiiers, ‘‘ Premiere Etude,’ ditto, ditto. Rousse- 
lot and Co. 

Two well-written and useful, pieces, which the, somewhat. ad- 
vanced pupil may turn to good account. We can, and do, recom, 
mend both, 

“ FrowrRs oF THE Bart-Room "—Nos, 1, 2, and 3- Farurr- 
tand Wattz”—J. Gune’.—“ WestMorELAND Poika ”—J. 
Gune’t—"t Sanamanca QuapRinLg,”-—-H., Voo ir. .Jewell and 
Letchford, Niiar i 1 
This is a collection of the newest fashionable and popniar 

musique dansapte by the most. fayourite composers, performed at 

the Court and nobility’s balls,and at the principal places of public 
amusement. The publishers haye commenced capitally. Two of 

Gung’'l’s best dances, and a capital quadrille,, by, Vogler, promise 

well for ‘ Flowers; of the. Ball-Room.”’ 
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“He says that, if that ig the case, Sir, he cannot think of your 
dyin Shbbiie his tektng Nake ep T ‘S 

“Say T am already dead.” 

(If you ‘please, Sir, he says 
corpse with holy water.” 

“In that) case,” said “Brizzi, whase stock of excuses was, ex- 
hayatedy set RIM COME ID ooviicis bu. sizrala wh elgelag 0) 

One evening,.ps he, was playing at piequet with an, jndividnal of 
the name of, Goussant who . was celebrated for his. stupidity, 
Brigzi made a fault. He instantly, perceived it, however, and ex- 
claimed ; ’ 

‘Abd how GoussantT am!” , 

“ Sin,” said: Goussant,:{} you are a fool,” 

* Did. Lnot say so? | asked Brizzi-), 

No’? aul Toa 7 { 

Well, af:Iididmot, I meant to do. so’ 

One-mopning, as he was dressing, there were a great many per- 
sons, as usual, in hisiroom. . Suddenly, he missed.a very valuable 
watch, and complained of the loss. One of those present imme- 
diately cried out; 

“Shut the doors, and let every one be searched.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Brizzi, “as I do not wish to know 
the thief, I beg that you will all quit the room. The watch is a 
repeater, and if it happened to strike, it would expose him.” 

Brizzi was generous to excess. He used actually to be obliged 
to give-his servant his money to keep for him, in order to preserve 
it from the numerous ‘sharpers by whom he was almost always 
surrounded, 

“ Here, Joseph,” said he, one day, pulling a handful of gold out 
of his et, “'take care of that for me.” 

“Why do'you not' keep it yourself, Sir?” said his servant. 

“<} think it will incommode me,” 

“It cannot do that, Sir, in your coat pocket,” replied Joseph. 

“You are right,” said Brizzi; “I will keep it then.” 

But Brizzi was not destined to retain possession of the money 
in question for very long, ‘The manner in which he lost it was so 
characteristic that we will relate it, , 

One of his tradesmen, to whom he was rather deeply indebted 
having heard that he had received a hundred louis d'or, begged 
Joseph to prevail.on Brizzi to pay his account. Joseph promised 
to speak to his master on the subject that same evening. 

Sir,” said’he, ‘ Father Michot has sent in his small bill this 
morning, and if you would have the kindness to pay it ——” 

* Alas! ” replied Brizzi, in a melancholy tone, ‘‘ you have come 
too late, my poor Joseph. I have no money left.” 

How have you spent it, Sir?” 

I have’ not spent it!” 

“'Fhen you have lost it at play ? ” 

a never play, my faithful: Joseph—I am not rich enough for 
that.” ’ 

‘Ah I see it ally” cried his servant. 
your friend, the Chevalier de 'T—— ?’ 

sé Yes ” ‘1¢? 


heishonld:,like.tedprinkle your 


“ Have you not just left 


* He has taken your money ?” 

“‘ Without doubt, he has,” replied Brizzi, witha sigh. “The 
poor fellow told me that he had not gota rap, so I let him have 
what he wanted, , To, tell the truth, he has not left me a single 
stiver. You see, Joseph, you are too late. Why the devil did 
you refuse to take charge.of my money forme this morning ?'” 





bate fuiw & gift ‘Cel -wlipiet POITL FOG A 3 ‘ 
ooo ovwues fl (scellanesusy ’ pilyaa 
Toxen or Resrrcr.——Colonel' Marten ‘and the offiters of the 
Tet’ Royal Dragooh¥ Wavé presented theit respected band-master, 
Mr. John Oakden (WHB Nad’ performed in the bad Bf the regiment 
for nearly’ twetity-six ‘years, atid ‘is now rétiring), with a very hand- 
some atid massive silver Bowl, ‘bearing the following inscription :— 
From Colonel Martch' arid’ the officers of the Royal Dragoons, to 
Mr, J: Oakden; ‘in tefal ‘rémenibrance of ‘his past services as 
leader’ of the batid “of the ‘régiment. Séptember, 1852.” This 
substantial mark of reepect nce’ tofotds Mr. Oakden, ‘was 
présétited in the test-roomi at’ Hulme Barracks, Manchester, in 
the presence of the officers of the regiment ; on which occasion the 





Colonel was pleased to oe a high eulogium,on the general abilities 
and attention exhibited by Mr. Oakden inthe performance. of. pit 
duties throughout this long period of service. We understand that 
Mr, Oakden isto be succeeded. as bandmaster by his son, Mr. -W, 
ConéErT GIVEN FOR THE Poor or Sarnt MANDE, NEAR Panis. 
—The friends of the talented Madame Lemaire will be pleased te 
read the enthusiastic remarks of a Parisian journal, on her pér- 
formances'‘at a recent Concert, which, however extravagant, are not 
utterly’ devoid of truth. ' “Those! who attend ‘this kind! of Concert 
are generally prepared to'meet a few disappointments. There is, 
however, no rale’ without an exception, ‘and little did the crowded 
audienée at the Concert of St: Mandé ‘expect to hear one of thé 
most excellent singers that has appeared in France for many years. 
After 4 series of disappointments occasioned by colds, &e.; an inter- 
esting young Woman with fine black eyes, jet black hair, and Spanish 
complexion, whose name was not on the programme,’ volunteered 
the aid of her marvellous talent. She had no sooner sung a’ few 
notes than a thrill of delight and astonishment was manifested by 
the audience, She sang nothing less than the famous Brindisi of 
Lucrezia Borgia—Alboni alone sings it as she did, with that breadth 
of style and transporting vivacity. A% she finished the whole audi- 
ence arose and ynanimcously applauded the superior talent of the 
young cantatrice, who, radiant with her triumph, gracefully acknow- 
ledged the thunder of applause which accompanied her last notes. 
I had some difficulty in ascertaining that this lady is, notwithstand- 
ing her Spanish 7Z'ournure, an Englishwoman by birth. Her name is 
Madame Lemaire, she is a pupil of the successful Maestro Baron 
Celli. Madame Lemaire, thepais unknown in Paris, is already a 
first-rate attist. She sang last season in London with great suc- 
cess, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that she has a 
brilliant career open before her.” —(From La Naide )—{Whatever 
diversity of opinion may exist as to the marvellous talents of 
Madame Lemaire, there can be none concerning the style ‘of the 
writer in the Naide.—Ep. M. W.] ; 


M. S1vyer1.—This eminent violinist recently gave his last Con- 
cert at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Paris, with M. Alfred Gilar- 
doni, the contra-hasso, Gilardoni, like Sivori, is a great artist, 
and the one is well worthy of the other, which is saying much for 
both. Each was recalled at the termination of each perform- 
ance, 


La Mr1-Aovt; ov Les Mraours pz Naporon-tEe-Petit.—Lon- 
don: Jrrrs, No. 15, Burlington Arcade.—The Chevalier de Cha- 
telain, known as the author of “Rambles through Rome,” and 
other works of merit, has, under the above title written a severe 
and by no means unjust satire on the present Prince President— 
but futate Emperor of France. It isin the form of a burlesque 
poem, and for smartness may rival any of the productions sug- 
gested by Louis Napoleon’s * pars seta ” ‘policy and ambitious 
motives. We do not envy the Chevalier’s fate should he be’ rash 
enough to visit Paris, for his only salvation wonld unquertionably 
be a flying visit. We think, however, that in a few months the 
present current “golden Louis” of France will degenerate to the 
value of a sous. We recommend the “ Mi-Aofit,” as a clever 
“ory,” worthy of notice. We perceive that the Chevalier de 
Chatelain is about to publish a work of more general interest than 
the present reigning “‘Codé Napoleon,” of sanguinary memory ; 
it being Hors: atk more tore nor Jess than a book entitled— 
(Anglicé) ‘* The Beauties of English Poetry "—culled impartially 
trom the flowers of all imaginations of merit irrespective of mére 
name. © nf 

Povzrty or Lyrerany: Men.—I will inquire about the most 
cultivated and distinguished literary men, and men: of genius of the 
present century, and ask if their success in life:can t the doc- 
trine of their being inadequately requited,: in comparison with far 
less gifted individualsin intellectual and other walks of life. Where 
are their bishops, and Judges, and. eminent:physicians, where even 
their deans, and rectors, their prebendarigs, their middle rank bar- 
risters, their well-fed general practitioners? For a history the 
may get 4 much me a ere with a brief; we a romance, * mue 
asa actor for a night’s performance ; for an immortal poem 
eh. . -< . Yet this, pews pe the order who ought to be 
thankfal for the blessings showered upon them by an indulgent and 
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munificent public; whose deserts are fully acknowledged, whose 
exertions are more than suitably rewarded. Ingrates to complain! 
Yet did Sir Walter Scott, the most productive of authors, die rich? 
Perhaps I may be answered that his wreck of fortune was the result 
of improvident speculation in the purchase of land, and in building. 
His ambition aimed, as. L believe, at founding, not a baronetcy, but 
apeerage; and the great wizard fell. But did Moore,‘ never an 
imprudent or extravagant liver, and largely assisted as he was by 
the sale of music anda pension, did he die rich? Courted and 
flattered by the high and fair for many a bright year, he finished 
his brilliant career in the retirement of a lowly Wiltshire cottage, 
and was carried almost without an attendant mourner to a seques- 
tered graye. No doubt some one or some subscriptions will give 
him a stone.—[Since I wrcte this L.observe that a subscription for 
a monument has been opened under high auspices, but does not 
seem to fill well.]_ Did Campbell, also kept from absolute depend- 
ence upon his pen by a pension, die rich, or even in comfortable 
circumstances? Truly, his pleasures throughout his life were more 
of hope than reality. But for his connection with periodical litera- 
ture, the author of the noblest lyrics in the English language could 
scarcely have kept a decent house over his head. - Did the witty 
Theodore Hook, the author of so many pleasant volumes, die rich ? 
or was he supported, not extravagantly, but merely in a gentlemanly 
style by periodical writing to die poor? Did the ingenious and 
laborious Loudon, notwithstanding the vast extent of his publica- 
tions, die rich, or with his copyrights in pawn? Yet he lived pru.- 
dently and economically. Did the equally laborious and instructive 
Mander, who spent, his days, not in luxury, but humble retirement, 
die rich? Ido not think he could leave the amount of a tapist’s 
quarter's salary behind him. Is John Britton, the veteran pioneer, 
to do so many and such great national improvements in ‘cathedral 
architecture, the opener of a wide and encouraging field for the 
fine arts, the able and indefatigable archzologist before archeology 
became a sort of fashion—is John Britton wealthy, or was he not 
the other day only, in his 81st year, much consoled by the grant of 
even a paltry pension? Genius or drudgery! the same fate attends 
them. How is it with the laureate and popular poet, ‘Tennyson ? 
Without his sack and salary, and a pension too, his situation, I 
fear, would not be one to be envied by arespectable tailor in’ a 
small way. How is it with Charles Swain, one of the most ‘natural 
and sweetest of English bards? His hands can happily be engaged 
to aid his head, and if the engraver could not do something -the 
poet might starve. All are but the Dr. Jobnsons and Oliver 
Goldsmiths of our times. Generation after’generation there is 
only a repetition of the same course. The exceptions—few and 
far between—confirm the rule. ‘Phe -brothers'Chambers of Edin- 
burgh, and Dickens, in London, are the only two who-occur to’ me 
to have done as well throtigh literature, as if their talents*had been 
directed to professional pursuits.’ Thackeray, with all his abilities, 
made more money, I fancy, by a dozen of lectures than by several 
of his popular publications.—Atobidgraphy of Wm. Jérdan. 


THE Late Mr. G. R. Porter.—-One of Mr. Porter's first 
essays in the way of authorship, was an anonymous article on 
Life Assurance, written for “The Companion to the Almanac.” 
By this article he was, we are told, first introduced to Mr. Charles 
Knight ; and, it was not long before the publisher was» enabled to 
do his author a good turn. Mr. Knight (we believe we are not 
violating confidence) jas. written. to ‘by the late Lord Auckland, 
then the president of the Board of Trade, requesting that he would 
wait on that minister at his office at his earliest convenicnte,—and 
on a matter of some moment. Mr. Knight waited’as promptly on 
his lordship as his predecessor old, Jacob Tonson would ‘have 
waited on Sir Robert, Walpole for the printing of Sachévérel’s’ or 
Atterbury’s trial, Lord Auckland, at the interview, asked Mr. 
Knight it he were willing to undertake the task of arranging and 
digesting for the board the mass of information contained in ‘blue 
books and parliamentary retnrns; in short, if he would do for the 
Board .of Trade what Mr, Porter has since done so well, and’ what 
Mr. Fonblanque continues to do for the same officé with the same 
accurasy and success. Mr. Knight hesitated. his ‘engagement, 
should he accept it, must necessarily interfere in a great méasure 
with his business as a publisher. In this dilenima, he consulted 
a distingnished friend, ‘and by that friend was advised to wait’ on 








Lord Auckland and deeline the office... This he did, and the pro- 
priety of Lord Auckland’s confidence in Mr. Knight was shown. 
the wise recommendation which, at his lordship’s request he made 
of a person fit for the new office. .Mr. Knight named Mr. Forter, 
and to him the office was given.—Athenewms 56 49 : 


4 i ) 


Mustcat Recoitections, FoR THE VoIcE AND PYANOFORTE. 
By W, .H. Grattann. _ Consisting ‘of :—1!.' ““Remembratice,” 
imitated from Korner’s Erinnerung. “2. “The Song“of “Night.” 
Poetry, MS. 3. “ Yes, I remember well our meeting.” From ‘the 
Russian of Pushchkin. 4.“ Mignon’s'Song:”*’ From the Wilhelm 
Meister. 5, “Go where the water glideth over;” Poetry, “MS. 
6. “On Jordan’s banks.” “byron, “7. “Musital ‘Thoughts by ‘a 
Stream.” Rondo for. the Pianoforte, | frdm’'a'"MS! sonata? 8. 
“L’Allegro.” A musical ‘illustration of Milton's poet. 9. 
“ Wearily, oh! wearily.” Poetry by ‘Miss’ Eliza’ Lockett’ 10. 
“‘ The Dirge.” P. B. Shelley.’ ‘11. “ The World's! Wanderers.” P. 
B. Shelley. Many ofour rezders will have a ‘personal recollection 
of Mr. Grattann, who was sotie féw years ago a'résident in’ Man- 
chester. He was known as an élégant pianist, ‘and’ the’ conipdser 
of many beautiful ballads. He is now located in the great metro- 
polis, and we are pe to see that the demands ‘which’ his* profes- 
sion makes upon his time and his energies have permitted ‘him to 
add to the list of his compositions, It is not our ‘intention to 
speak in detail of the above compositions; but'we venture to say 
generally, that they are very far above the average. ' Mr. Grattann 
belongs to the German school of music. His earlier compositions 
had a very strong smack’ of Weber, bit’ we think’ he has 
fairly worked himself free of all imitation, and that he hasva 
distinct style of his own, | He is not remarkable for striking indi- 
viduality in regard to his melodies; but, on the-other ‘hand; ‘he ‘is 
a talented harmonist, anda master of modulation. He’ produces 
as much effect by his accompaniment as by his’ melody, sometimes 
very much more. To such as Jook ‘for’ pretty; marked melody, 
melody that easily stands alone without the aid ‘of harmony (such 
as we find so abundant in Mozart, Weber, atid’ Rossini); and are 
comparatively indifferent to the béauty of harmony and modulation, 
Mr. Grattann will not prove particularly attraétive:' But ‘he pos- 
sesses what we hold to be 6f greater value, a ricliness; 'fulness,'and 
great tact in developtiient, that briigs out 'the’spirit of the poetry 
even more completely than the mid:t pefféct’melody.” "Ih the beau- 
tiful song of ‘The world’s wanderers” (dedicated to Hert Staudigl, 
and recently sung by him at a concert in’ London), the accompani- 
ments are luxuriously beautiful, a petfect prodigality “of the most 
delicate modulation, which rivets the attention while it powerfully 
expresses the feeling émbodied in the words.’ ‘The most perfect 
form of musical composition doubtless’ combines’ a’ tharked™ itidi- 
viduality of melodial expression with harmony’ perfectly ‘adapted. 
The “Batti, batti,’ «nd the “Vedrai' cariné'” of Mozart, are 
amongst the most exquisite specimens of such musie! “Phe melody 
best expresses the feeling of the poetry, that which most easilyafeets 
us; but itis Aarmony, with all its mysterious wonders, and erdless, 
and therefore infinite, combinations, that effectually rousés the same 
spirit. Harmony alone, withowt any distinct melody, impresses 
us with awe and wonder, and lifts us cléan’away from all earthly 
feeling and passion. Beethoven'‘has but little individual ‘melody, 
such as finds its way into the streets through ‘the instrumen- 
tality of barrel-organ minstrelsy,—but what cannot he do with a 
few chords. Let any one sit down to the prison scene in Fidelio, 
and he will soon understand this.; Beethoven has never written 
any melody that has attained a tithe of the popularity of “ Di 
tanti palpiti;” but'the ‘prison sééne just‘ alluded 1d wasias’ ‘much 
beyond Rossini’s grasp asthe! Tad’ wad beyond the grasp..of 
Pope. Mr. Grattann’s best melodiés are these ‘of :a pathetioand 
tender character. Hete’he is a pare Getman/ A /comic iaong, 
we imagine, “would”be' almost ‘att ‘abomination. ‘to chin. 0 He)s18 
essentially grave and rothantie. One ‘6f thé’ above compositions, 
“On Jordan's banks,” shows ‘@ power much beyond either. With 
much pathos, ‘it bas‘ considérablé “breadth “ant grandeur. The 
“Ditge™ of Shelléy is characterised by gréat simplicity of design, 
and is worked cut with that breadth and! grasp! whith; belong bnly 
to genius in its highest ‘manifestations «(Phe Allegro,”’a miove- 
ment descriptive of Milton's’ exquisite’ pdewm, 4s «oxteedingly. ele- 
gant, and, without being at, all chargeable with imitation, strongly 
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beyond the jingle of'a polka ora nigger melody, and the genuine 
inspiration of Beethoven and Weber.— Manchester. Examiner. 

‘Mz.’ RyAxts,  aecornipanied ‘by Mrs. Alexander ‘Newton, Miss 
Ryalls, Mr. J: Ward, and‘ Mr. Lawler, has been giving concerts, 
within the week, at Liverpool, Sheffield, and Mansfield, with much 
success. : | ate : 

Mr. W..T,-Bzst,, the, well-known composer, is about to quit 

London, and.to-take;up his residence at Seville during the winter 
season, | , 
«| Tay Exeaisy Gurr. anp Mapzigau Untoy.—(Mr. E. Land, 
Hon. Sec,)=Miss ,Lonisa: Pyne,.. Misa Dolby, Mr. Francis, Mr. 
Land, and,Mr. Frank ;Bodda, have been fulfilling a series of en- 
gagements, withgreat success during the past fortnight,at Leicester, 
Harrogate, Scarborough, Buxton, Rugby, Liverpool, Kendal, Lan- 
caster, Sheffield, Nottingham, and Leamington. They are engaged 
to give their popular and attractive Concerts during the ensuing 
week at Hudderstield, Bradford, Bolton, Sheffield (second con- 
certs), Worcester (in aid of the, fund being raised for the poorer 
sufferers by the recent inundation), and Cheltenham. 

Portrait or THE Duke oF WeLLinaron.—Most of our readers 
must be aware of the happy facility, exquisite taste and finish 
possessed by the, late Count D’Orsay in the fine arts, and more 
especially in his life-like and characteristic portraits of the aris- 
tocracy, published, by Mr. Mitchell, and known as ‘“ D’Orsay’s 
Sketches.” His most ambitious flight in the fine arts probably 
was a highly finished and most truthful portrait of the late Duke, 
made in 1846, for which His Grace gave him several sittings ; and 
which may be pronounced as the chef d’euvre of the accomplished 
and versatile amateur. The Duke is represented standing erect, 
in plain evening. dress, with the single decoration of — the 
Ribbon and Badge of the Garter. Mr. Mitchell, of Bond-street, 
has published an engraving by Wagstaffe from this picture, which 
maybe classed as dhe maga elegant, as it is.certainly one of the 
most striking and faitl.ful delineations of the late illustrious Duke ; 
and has the double:interest of being as well a, memento of the late 
Count D’Orsay. That the Duke himself thought favourably of 
this portrait is, proyed .by the fact, that His Grace selected this 
print.in preference, to,others, to present to a friend with his 
autograph. ‘The latter,had, previously chosen a print which not 
meeting with the Duke’s approval, His Grace substituted this 
engraving from-D’QOrsay’s portrait. 

Byron’s APPLICATION FOR THE Orrice o¥ Porr LAUREAT, 
VACANT BY THE DEATH OF Pye,—‘ My Lord, (Chamberlain,)— 
Having many hours of idleness on my hands, and being an adept 
at'versification, it would not be unacceptable to me to try the ex- 
periment of writing the laureate odes, in order to ascertain ‘if the 
new pursuit, would kill the ennui by which Lam devoured. I. am 
in politics between a Whig and a Jacobin, the subject of my 
Sovereign's praise, will have so. much of the Romaunt in them, so 
as sufficiently to resemble the species of composition in which I am 
most successful... My desires, my lord, do not point at the perqui- 
sites.or emoluments of the office. Wine F now loath, brandy I 
detest, praise is irksome to me, and the world only evinces a 
round ‘of apathy. and misanthropy. It is for variety 1 undertake 
the task, aud, if possible, to amuse the forlorn.—Brkon.”—Atéo- 


biography of W. Jerdan. 





sie won So OMT eT T ANECDOTES (0% {Hiv >: 
loo wenve Francs vor A, Romance.—-A young pupil of the Con- 
‘sercatoire; scarcely ‘fifteen years old, and who had just carried. off 
‘the first prize forthe piano, was, one day with seyeral of;his fellow- 
atudents at a music, publisher's. “If you, like,” said the ypung man 
‘itothe publisher, {/,1; will.inyproyise;.you,.a,xomance.”” “ With ail 
my heart,” replied the latter: )“ but L. warm you it.must.be.a chef 
id euvnells pi Degidedly |.” »:, The; youpg man sat, dowa-by the 
piano; and:composed the little romance of Bauton de Rose...“ That's 
not so'bad,’’ replied. the publisher; “come, write it out for me.” 
“How! much, will you, give me; for it?” “Twelve frangs.” 
“ Agreed,” said the) young man, such, was the.poor, fellow’s, wantof 
inoney:!!)>>‘Ehe money. was. immediately paid, aud, as;may be 
imagined, almost as quickly.spent, . Bouton de Rose met with pro- 
digious success, and the celebrated singer Garat soon rendéred it 





familiar to the frequenters of every salon. The author of the 
remance thus improyised, was Monsieur. Pradher, who afterwards 
became a distinguished pianist, professor at the. Conservatoire, ‘and 
the husband, of, Mademoiselle More, whom we have all known 
under the name of Madame Pradher, as one of the most charming 
actresses of the Opéra, Comique. 

Rossini, Begtuoven, AND Wenes.—When Roasini’s Barber of 
Seville was first playedat Vienna in 1824, it was only with the 
greatest difficulty, that Beethoven could be prevailedon to be 
present at a representation of he work. ‘This profound and me. 
lancholy genius, whose colossal conceptions were understood, as 
yet, but by a happy few, felt an almost invincible aversion to ac- 
knowledge the wide-spread and well-merited glory of Italy’s happ 
son., The friends, of the author of the Pastoral Symphony took 
him, however, to the Stadt ‘Theater at last, With his head bent 
forward, and his eye hidden beneath his shaggy eyebrow, Beet- 
hoven tried to seize the sense of that arch gaiety, of which his ear, 
alas! was prevented through deafness from catching the sly 
meaning, 

This evening added a deeper tinge of melancholy to his custom- 
ary sadness; and when, the next morning, the score of the opera 
which he had not been able to hear, was placed in his hands, he 
said to those around him, after examining it with stern look: 

“Tf Rossini had received a knock on the head for each fault he 
made during his first studies, he might have become a man of 
talent.” 

Such is the way in which these démi-gods of thotight treat cach 
other! Genius is egotistical and personal. 

Beethoven was. quite as.unjust towards Weber as Weber was 
towards Beethoven. These. two mighty geniuses lived side by 
side, without understanding one another, and without even exchang- 
ing a single friendly nod. 

Artistic, AMenitigs.—All the old habitués of the opera must 
remember the mishap that befell Mademoiselle Falcon, at one of 
the first. representations of the Huguenots. In the fourth act, 
the celebrated scene of the blessing of the poniards, the culmi- 
nating morceau of the opera, is followed by that grand and dramatic 
duett,. which Nourrit interpreted in so. masterly a manner. 
Valentine, palpitating with emotion, and distracted in mind 
throughout this long scene, wipes her eyes- with a handkerchief, 
and increases by so doing, the force of her eloquent pantomime. 
In the finest parts of the duett, however, Mademoiselle Falcoe 
was seized with an unconquerable fit of sneezing, first to her own 
dismay, and then to the hilarity of the entire audience. In vain 
did the actress endeavour to hide her dilemma, by leaving off and 
then again continuing—nothing suceeeded. Raoul asks her, ina 
burst. of passion, if she loves him, and she answers by—a sneezed 
The knell of the Saint Barthélemy is heard, and Valentine, who. 
is strock. with horror, still. sneezes! ‘ God has condemned them!” 
says Saint Brie. ‘God. bless you!” cries out a spectator ; and 
the curtain was obliged to be let down. 

Explanation :—A certain coryphée had to sing on some occasion 
or other, twelve bars in an opera; but’ Mademoiselle Falcon had 
had her replaced by some one else.—Inde ire. ‘This: Medea at 
fifty-five franks a month had, therefore, slipped some how or other, 
into Mademoiselle Falcon’s dressing-room, and had sprinkled the 
embroidered handkerchief of Valentine with a strong sneezing 
powder, technically termed erhine, | ; 

A Romance By Marsgiuigr.—For,a long time, my whole de- 
light consisted in the’ society’ that ip oem every evening at 

adame Kreutzer’s. Her husband, a distinguished violinist ‘and 
professor at the Conservatoire, was the brother of Rodolphe: Kreut- 
zer, the author of the music of Lodoiska, of the Mort'd'Abel, and 
of several other remarkable works. "The society Had been formed 
by the care and accomplishments ‘of Rodbdlphe’s wife * af'the 'time 
when. the composer, still very youtg, justified by his successes the 

rotection with which Queen Marie Antoinette honoured him. 
Rodslphe died, however, and his widow soon followed him to the 

ave. Madame Kreutzer inherited the salon of her sister-in-law : 
this was like inheriting an empire; and it'lost none of its brilliancy 
under its new sovereign : there was no name celebrated in lterature, 
reminds us of some of Beethoyen’s more powerful compositions. 
On the whole, these musical subjects, by Mr. Grattann, are ‘well 
entitled to a place in the portfolios of all who can discriminate 
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the arts or the sciences but what had a place in the salon. In the 
course of so many years, death naturally made large gaps in this 
society, but they were judiciously filled ap from among men of 
rising fame ; whoever was invited to it, though he might fancy it 
was to be but for once, never failed to remain a member of it till 
death: a single invitation became a permanent éngagement. 

Among all these celebrated names there were certainly some of 
the greatest obscurity, |The srhall fraction to which we belonged 
called itself the pit: had We been pérmiitted to applaud, our hands 
would have often smarted for some time to come. 

We need not add that the society contaitiéd some of the most 
charming narrators the world ever saw. Among these were Méhul 
and Marsellier. Madame Kreutzer, who could herself relate a story 
in the most admirable way, but who never spoke unless there was 
no one else to do so, exemplified to us, by the following anecdote, 
what a seductive influence Marsellier exercised over his listeners : 

“T had,” said she, “a grand dinner-party : while we were waiting 
for the second course, an ambassador from the kitchen suddenly 
announced that the most important dish of the repast, in a word, 
the joint, had, by some unforeseen accident, just been rendered unfit 
to appear. ‘ What’s to bedone? Shall we go without a joint, or 
wait until the spit can send us up another?” “ We will wait,” said 
Marsellier, settling the matter. ‘It is all very well to wait,” cried 
I, ‘but how can we remain here, with our arms crossed, merely 
looking at one another ?” “Ihave a tale, already improvised, at 
your service, only be patient.” he greatest silence immediately 
ensued. He began, and the more the joint delayed coming, 


the longer was the dénotment of the tale kept back. At: last, the 
joint, the offspring of a catastrophe, atrived. “But' tah you tell how 
it was received? Why, by a general ery of ‘What! alrdidy ? “Go 
on, go on,’ and Marsellier finished his tale, someWhat quickly, it is 
true, for fear the joiné shoald get Gold; Yalare, perhaps, sorry 
that this tale waslost. But be not uneasy. I recognised it at the 
Opéra Comique on the evetting of the: first) veprésentation, of 
Adolphe et Clara: Marsellier had been the:plagiarist of his ‘own 
improvisation.” ii 

On going back to first causes, we thus see that the real author of 
Adolphe et Clara was Madame Kreutzer’s cook. 





) SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED?! 


W. K., Dublin; ‘T.'T., Chesterfield; §: W! LL) Brighton’) W 
S., Leeds; .T. J., Newcastle-on-Tyne. rot Fas 





NOTICE 'TO, CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—It is not correct, according to the riiles of toriposition, to 
begin a chant in one key and end it in another. The grainmar 
of the chant to which allusion is made is no less faalty than the 
construction,—example, the consecutive fifths in the last two 
chords of the third part. 


Dr. Gauntxierr’s letter arrived too late for insertion this week. 








IMPORTANT TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 


ON THE ist OF JANUARY, 1853, WILL BE 


PUBLISHED, AND CONTINUED MONTHLY, 


Price 6d. stamped, 5d. unstamped, 


THE MUSIC PUBLI 


Contaryine a List or att tHe New Mostcat Pupuicarrons ror mae Montu, as arso or FortucomiNe Pusircatrons. 


SHER?S CIRCULAR. 





'|\HE value of a Periodical of this kind to. the Provincial Music Sellers must be apparent, inasmuc 
the “ Publisher’s Circular” is to the Bookselling trade; and when it is considered. that the 


b as it will be to them what 
fetropolitan, and Provitcial 


Music Publishers form a large and important body, it has been deemed they would be materially benefited by possessing 

a medium through which to print their lists of monthly new works for the convenience and information, of the tra e generally. 
Independently of the Monthly Lists contained;in the above Periodical, a portion of its pages will be devoted to Analyses 0 

the Works of the old Composers, and also of living Composers of acknowledged merit. ry 


The Projectors having made the above announcement at the 


suggestion of several Music Publishers both in London and the 


Country, they will be happy to receive any further communications on the subject from parties to whom the publication may be 


of interest. 


Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to Mr. M. 8. Myers, 22, Tavisrock Srrert, Covent GARDEN. 





CAMPBELL, RANSFORD, & C0.’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Joseph F. Duggan, 


Up, Guards! and at ’em ° 
Love laughs at Locksmiths 
Why looks the Bride so pale? 
Ye Warriors of England 
Our Soldiers and our Sailors... deo 
(Beautifully illustrated by J, Brandard). 
The Warrior sleeps... " ave George Linley, 
Swifter far than Summer's flight . 
Bonnie Dundee, arranged for 
The Standatd Bearer 
I] Segreto per esser felice 
L’amo l’amo »» 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, books 1, 2 and 3 
Spohr’s Faust 
Donizetti's La Figlia del Regimento 9 
The New Crystal Palace Polka pee J, T. Trekell, one 
The New Crystal Palace Waltz, Galop and Quadrille, by Carl Hise! 
(Beautifully illustrated). 


53, New Bonrp-strEegr. 
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Charles W. Glover, 
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EVA, 

NLEY’S popular BALLAD. from: UNCLE TOM’S. CABIN, 
and THE SLAVE MOTHER.—Now Ready, the Second Edition, of these 
fayourite Songs, beautifully illustrated by. Brandard. Price 2s.‘each. Also, No. 3, 
Evangeline; No. 4, Liberty; and N6:"5, Duet, Erhiteline and Caséy, ach’ 2s., 
forming a Series of illustrations of the most interesting s¢énes in this popular novel. 
All composed by GEORGE LINLEY 5 
N.B, Tie five songs with the Tlus 

wrapper, ¢omplete; price 7s. ° 
Chappell, 50, New Botidéstreet. 


TO THE IRISH NATION, NEW SON 


OFTLY the SHADES of EVENING ‘FALL,’ Words to the 
memory of the poet Moore, by MRS. CULHANE, melédy: by MORGAN 
CULHANE, Esq., and arranged by I, H. WRIGHT, Dedicated to the Irish 
Nation. Price 2s, Come Follow Me, song from ‘¢Percy’s Reliques,” by Madame de 
Fauche, 1s.6d. Published by Frederick Wright, 161, North-street, and 106, King’s- 
road, Brighton. All new music at 28 per cent. di t. Best pianofortes for hire. 
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IMPORTANT. TO MILITARY BANDS, 


MONSIEUR HALARI, the oldest established manufacturer of 


Brass Musical Instruments in Paris, has the honour to inform the Officers 
and Bandmasters of the British Army that his Depét in London is at the house of 
Messrs. Haite & Leach, 13. Clifford-street, Bond street, where he respectfully 
solicits an inspection of his various inventions. 


VATERLAND WALZER & WESTMORLAND POLKA 


Nar the two latest compositions by the celebrated JOSEF 
le 








GUNGL (of Vienna) published in this country. They are universally acknow- 
ged to be the most charming works that havé emanated from his pen. Priee 3s. 
each, free by post. 
Jewell, Letchford, and Com Soho-square. 





JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION OF 


MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH, 


In 8vo., bound in cloth, price 10s. 
yt _ ‘EWER & CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET. 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. : 


LEE & COXHEAD., NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TRAVIs' NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND } 


HARMONIUM, arranged by EDWARD TRAVIS. Price 4s.. 

‘*The above Tutor will be very acceptable to thé young organist, who will find in 
it-many useful observations on the best method of combining the stops, and some ex- 
cellent exercises for the pedals of theorgan. While the harmoniumist will gain great 
information on the management of the bellows, and use of the stops of the 
harmonium. Mr, Travis has in this tutor convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tutor of the 
kind published.” —Review. 


if BANIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR “THE ORGAN 
OR HARMONIUM. The Sécond Volume of this tiost adrhired work Is néw 
complete, and may be had, elegantly bound, price 18s., or in six books, price 3s. each, 


TRAYS ATEUR ORGANIST, a. Collection of soft and 
‘ull Vélunthries, arrarged in twélve books, priee 3%. each, and may be had 
in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 48s. each. The high patronage and unpre- 
céderited success of this beautiful work ‘has induced -unprincipled publishers to pat 
forth a very inferior work under a similar title. he musical public are therefore 

pectfally eant*oned | against ordering “any ‘but! <‘ Travis’ Amateur Organist.”— 
Published only by LEONI LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street. 

The Musical World, it noticing Giecunrbscpronounced it to be *‘Oneof the best! 
works of the kind ever issued from the musical press.” 


HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144 In- 
terludes to play between the vérsespf the Psalms; in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and F DYER, price 4s, 9 
al Amott aati ittlé work,.and tintlispensable to the sorgan-loft, § \.) 4.) 
HE. AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a Collection: of Prelude 
with, the ,Organ, Stops carefully marked, in. three books, price 4s. each, or 
be had in‘one volume, elegeably Konnit price 10s, 6d., arranged ahd composett 
by EDWARD TRAVIS. DM O4E ie bodega : 
& “This is another of those useful works for which Mr. Travis is 80 celébrated, and 
who has done more to contribute, by the attractive nature of his ar \eRt, 
give a correct and refined ,taste in, this style,of music than any other author.” 


London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, Music Publishers to the Queen 
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Continuation of ditto eed feo eve ove 3s. Od. 
Birch’s Concertina Tutor pase ove cp ud 33.04, 
Ditto, a ¢ollection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompaniments 

OT for Piano PETTUS ue wea price; in_sets, 3s, -Od. each; 


Catalogues, with full particulars of ‘the above, may bé had gratis, — 


MISS BASSAND ~~ | 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
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Les Amants eh la ei a ee ee Ta 
Atmarantli 46 ae sief bed | Sila owe oy ewe BS. Gd 
Popular Melodies, Nos. 1to24  s.. - Rimbault us «each Is. Od. 
London : Cramer, Bouts, and Co. May be had of all Musicsellers. 
a “pear Rie dian a 
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HE New Edition, Edited by WM. STERNDALE BENNETT 
i cian W- 8.. Pooneit's. edison, 4 at the Royal Academy of Music and .ae 
ueen’s Colleges) is engraved an ted in a very superior style, is much clearer 
and Sasia? for i) perPornier to nad ena any hitherto published, i 
London : Lewder and Cock; 63, New Bond-street, corner of Brook-street. 
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GREAT eee abe bey: and PRIZE MEDAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, 


Patentees, Manufecturers & Importers of Musical fnstruments 
i sie Sellers Publishers, .. 


TS, 
100, NEW BOND STREET, 
BES to announce that they have removed from 38, Southampton- 


street, Strand, 'to their present more extensive premises, where they intend to 
include in their business every branch connected with Music. 

They. trust that the reputation they have long enjoyed as Manufactifef8, whith 
has been confirmed by the awards of the Great Exhibiion, will form a guarantee 
to the public that their Instruments, of every kind, will. be of the first quality, 
as well those imported and selected from other makers, as those manufactured by‘ 


themselves, } ‘ 
FLUTES, OBOES, CLARINETS, and BASSOONS. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte are enabled to sta‘e respecting this department, that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibition have. borne testimony to the excellence of their 
Instruments, by awarding them the only, Prize Medal for Flutes in England. They 
are also sole Patentees and Manufacturers of Boehm’s New Flute, made with Para- 
bola and Cylinder Tube, for which and for the application of his new prineiples in 
the construction of the Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon, the Council Medal was awarded. 
They are now prepared to supply every variety of these Instruments, Viz., 
constructed upon the new principles with new systems of fingering; those constructed 
upon the new principles, but adapted to the old system of fingering; and those 
made altogether on the old system. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte, in addition to instruments of their own manufacture, 
supply also Oboes, by Triebert of Paris; Clarinets, by Buffet of Paris; the Prize 
Medal Bassoon by Ward, and Bassoons by Savary of Paris. They also construct 
these instruments upon the old system as well as upon the new principles cf Boehm. 


CORNET-A-PISTONS, SAX-HORNS, TRUMPETS, TROMBONRBS, &e. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte beg to invite the Prof andA of the Cornet-a- 
Pistons to an inspection of their New Co.net, No. 10 in their List, which they submit 
to their notice as unsurpassed either as to elegance of fotm and high finish of work- 
manship, ¢r a8 to beauty of tone and perfection of intonation. Their’stoek eompre- 
hends also genuine instruments Pe oe ee bd the a or 
i i toin ‘ourtoi esson, Gautrot, as well aS the most approved of their 
in. Fae Aptoing Courtolte de Lever Cornet and the other new Cobaitl which 
obtained Prize Medals at the Great Exhibition. 

The, prites and. fall particulars resoecting Flutes, Oboes, Clirinets, Bassoons 
Cornets, Sax Hors, Frénch Horns, Trumpets, Trombones, Drums, &c¢., are given 
in detailed Lists, which can be had on application. 


HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


A MOST: miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street, 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir, At the agé of 
18, my wife (who is now 61) caught a violent cold, which settled in her Ipgs, and 

er “since that‘timé they have been more Jor Jess)sore, and greatly inflamed. 

er agonies were distracting, and for months together she was deprived en- 
tirely' of rest and sleep. Every reriedy that medfcal mem advised -was tified, 
but without effect; her health suffered. severely, aud the stat@ of. her legs)was 
terrible, 1 had often read yobr Advértisénients, an@ advisedrher to try your 
Pills aid’Ointiient; and, as a last reSource, after every — remedy — proved 
useless, she consented to 0%, Sk ced six weeks ago, and, strange 
to relate, is now in good ih Hor! tact ake Painless, without seam or. scar, 
and her sleep sound and undisturbed. Could you have witnessed sufferings 
of my wife during the last 43 years, and contrast them with her present enjoy- 
ment of health, you would indeed feel delighted in having beet the means, of 
greatly alleviating the sufferings of a fellow creature. (Signed) Winttam Garry. 

The Pills should be'used coiijointly with the Ointment in most of the following 
cases: 








Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and  Lumbago Scurvy 

Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 

Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheu Tumours 

Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Sealds Ulcers 

Bite of Mosche- Corus (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers GlandularSwell- Soro-throats Yaws 


Flies ings Skin-diseases 
Bolg Hrthe Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all 
respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World. in Pots 
and boxes, at Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 33s, each. There is a very 
considera le saving in tal:ing the larger sizes. 
.B.  Dinections for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box, 




































































































































































JUST PUBLISHED, 
JULLIEN’S OPERA, 


PIETRO IL GRANDE, 


PERFORMED WITH UNPARALLELED SUCCESS AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
VOCAL (WITH ITALIAN AND ENGLISH WORDS), 


Recit, ed Aria, “CAPANNA UMIL’ (“Farewell my humble cot”), ~ 4, 
Sung by Signer TAMBERLIK. 
Lamento, “0, CIEL, D’UN AFFLITTA!” (“ 0, heaven, hear my prayer!”)  . 
Sung by Mademoi. iselle ZERR. 
Romanzina, “ NON PARTIR, ( Leave me not’), . 
ung by Signor TAMBERLIK,. 

Madrigal, “IN SEN DELL’ AMISTA” (‘ Let’s hail the present hour’’), 
Aria Cosacca, “DELL ’ARMI Tie SUON” (“ With ruthless sword’’), 

ung by Herr FORMES. 
Duetto, “QUAL CLAMOR!” (“ wan the loud trumpet !’’) 

Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR and Signor TAMBERLIK. 


Quartetto, “ DI “STUPORE L’ALMA” (‘* Deep amazement”), 


Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR, Signori TAMBERLIK, TAGLIAFICO, and Herr FORMES. 
Romanza, “ AH,SE TU M’AMI!” (“ Yes, thou art gone !”’), ia 


Sung by Signor TAMBERLIK, 
Canto Nazionale, “DI MOSCOVIA ELETTI FIGLI” (“Sons of Rusland”),... 
Sung by Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Grand Scena, “TUTTO E SILENTE” (“ All is still”, 


Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 


Cavatina, “O MIO GENTIL” (‘‘ Beloved Zaandam”’), 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERK. 


Duetto, “O GIOIA! O LIETO DI!” (“ Oh, joy! Oh, fate divine !”’), 


Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR and Signor TAMBERLIK. 


Romanza, “IL PREGO UDITE” (‘ 0, hear, beloved master”), 
Sung by Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Polacca, “ GRAZIE E SALUTE,” 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Duetto, “AH, NON, FRAPPOR!”’ (‘ Oh, haste, lose not one moment’”’), 


Septette and Finale... 
Sung by Herr FORMES, Signori TAGLI APICO, POL ONINI. L VIGIL MEI, SOLDI, STIGELLI, nd Signor TAMBERLIK. 


Preghiera, ‘THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER,”. 
Brindisi, “LE PASSATE ORE SCORDIAM,’ a (« The present hour enjoy"), 


Sung by Signor st IGELLI. 


INSTRUMENTAL (FROM THE BALLET), 


PAS DES MARINS (Danse Maritime) .. 


8 
VALSE HOLLANDAISE, .... é 3 j 
Danced by Mesdames LEBLOND, KOLEMBERG, SANTI, and Danced by Mademoiselle ROBERT and M. ALEXANDRE. 


MAZUR Ge MECLE OE THE CORPS Di BALLET. |» | GRAND QUADRILLE OF PIETRO IL GRANDE 
POLONAISE DE RECEPTION, .... ...-2-:«6 | LA VARSOVIENNE SCHOTTISCHE 
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1853 will contain SIX of the most | TRIUMPHAL MARCH OF PREO- 2 IL GRANDB” willbe published on 


opular PIECES from “PIETRO| BRAZINSKI is . 
| PoP | As performed at Pultava, “Iwy ist, Ww. the Ist of January next. 


= a) 
FAVORITE AIRS, IN THREE BOOKS, with ad. lib. Flute Accompaniments, grranged by THOMAS BAKER, 5s. each. 


Flute Accompaniments, 1s. 


A VARIETY OF ARRANGEMENTS BY BENEDICT, OSBORNE, BRINLEY RICHARDS, WALLACE, AND 
OTHERS, WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 








|\In GRANDE.” 
fa 








THE COPYRIGHT OF THIS OPERA IS RETAINED FOR FRANCE, PRUSSIA, AND AUSTRIA. 


EONDON: JULEIEN & CO., 214, REGENT-ST., & 45, KING-ST. 


AND ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 











Printed and Published for the Proprietor by MicHAEL SAMUEL Myegnrs, of No. 3, Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, in ‘the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of St. Paul, where all communitations for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid, 
To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellexys.—Saturday, October 16, 1852. 





